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Confirmed by actual Experience, 2 


MINUTE OBSERVAT 


33 


Exempt from Redundancies, and superfluitics, which 


tend more to perplex, than ing uct. 


1 


The proper Methods for Breeding and Feeding Fiſh, 
and of making Fiſh ponds, Stews, &c. with fever 
ral Arcana never before made Public. 


When genial ſpring a living warmth beſtows, 
And o'er the year her verdant mantle throws, 


To WHICH Is ADDED 


THE COMPLEAT FLY - FISHER. 


As in ſucceſſive courſe the ſeaſons roll, 
So circling pleaſures recreate the ſoul. 


No ſwelling inundation hides the grounds, 


But cryſtal currents glide within their bounds ; 
The finny brood their wonted haunts forſake, 


Float in the ſun, and ſkim along the lake, 
With frequent leap they ny the ſhallow ſtreams 


Their ſilver coats reflect the 


azzling beams. 


Now let the Fiſherman his toils prepare, 
And arm himſelf with ev'ry watry ſnare ; 


His hooks, his lines peruſe with careful eye, 


- Increaſe his tackle, and his rod retye. 
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# J[CHTHYOLOGY, or a deſcription of 
S fiſhes, and the various Methods for 
taking theia by the art of angling, has 
been treated on by many excellent au- 
thors, and in a very ſcientific manner : 
but in general, their works abound with 
ſo much prolixity and tautology, that 
although tacy may benefit the young an- 
gler, yet they burthen his memory, and 
lead him into an inextricable L2brinth. 
In che following treatiſe, which is found- 
ed on actual experience, and with com- 
pilations from the beſt authors who have 
written on that ſubjet; I have care- 
fully avoided making any unneceſſary re- 
petitions, 
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loweſt capacity muſt comprehend it, and 
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petitions, and have laid the whole out in 
ſo a plain and familiar method, that the 


as it is of a very ſmall compaſs the 
angler may uſe it as a vade mecum, and 
whenever he is at a Joſs inſtantly make 
a reference. The liſt of flies in the ſe- 
cond part, which is undoubtedly the beſt 
now extant, I am indebted to the inge- 
nious Mr. Cotton for, the beſt fly-fiſher 
that ever was, nor do I believe that there 
will ever be another nec /imile aut ſe- 
cundum. His flies with ſome little de- 
viation, I have been equally ſucceſsful 
with as well in fouthern, as northern 
rivers; and therefore they may be truly 
deemed, the ſtandard for artificial Fly- 


Fiſhing. 


Were I to launch out into the praiſe 
of angling, its antiquity, and the noble 
perſonages who now profeſs, and have 
profeſſed themſelves lovers of that plea- 
{ant recreation, it would require a trea- 
tiſe of itſelf to perform it in: therefore 
1 can here only ſay that it undoubtedly 
is, the moſt rational, innocent and en- 
tertaining amuſement that exiſts ; neither 
hurting families by the expences which 

attend 
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attend it (as many other ſports do) nor 
running the profeſſor of it into any kind 
of danger whatever, but affords him a 
pleaſing relaxation, opens to him all the 
beauties of the univerſe, and alienates 
his mind from a turbulent and noiſy 
world, ſoothes it in all its inquietudes, 
and renders it (on account of its retire- 
ment) fit to partake of another ſtate ; 
which, neither the fury of a mad mul- 
titude, nor all devouring time can poſ- 
fibly make any impreſſion on. The 
variety alſo that attends it, adds very 
much to render it more pleaſant and 
agreeable, and as an angler cannot al- 
ways expect to have good ſport, he may 
if he is poſſeſſed of a happy genius, 
by viewing the luxuriant works of the 
creation, make ample amends for that de- 
ficiency. 


The following pictureſque lines repre- 
ſent the angler in a moſt deſirable ſitu- 
ation. 


In genial ſpring, beneath the quiv'ring ſhade, 


Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 


The 


g 


The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, 


Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 


1 With looks unmov'd he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
* And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
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Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 

| The bright-ey'd perch, with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The ſilver cel, in ſhining volumes roll'd, 

The yellow carp, in ſcales be dropp'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains, 


And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 
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The names and the beſt manner of dubbing th; 
different Artificial Flies which are generally knoun, 
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The beſt rules for Artificial-Fly-Fiſhing. 
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CHAP. I. 


A Deſcription of Fiſh according to Natural Hiſtory, 
with the beſt Method of breeding, and feeding, Ec. 


— —— ——— oo 


I SH in natural hiſtory are animals that live. in 
the water, as their proper place of abode, Natu- 
raliſts obſerve a world of wiſdom and deſign, in the 
ſtructure of fiſhes and their conformation to the ele- 
ment they reſide in. : 

Their bodies are cloathed and guarded in the belt 
manner, with ſcales or ſhells, ſuitable to their reſpec - 
tive circumſtances, the dangers they are expoſed to, 
and the motion and buſineſs they are to perform. 

The centre of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part 
of the body for ſwimming, and their ſhape moſt com- 
modious for making way through the water, and moſ! 
agreeable to geometrical rules. 

They have ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves ; as 
fins, to balance and keep them upright ; an air blad- 
der, or ſwim to enable them to riſe or ſink to any 
height or depth of water, at pleaſure, gills, or bran- 
chip whereby they reſpire; as land animals do by 
lungs; the tail an inſtrument of progreſſive motion 
which ſerves to row them forward, eyes peculiarly 
formed to enable them to correſpond to all the conver- 
gencies and divergencies of rays, which the variations 
of the watery medium, and the refractions thereof may 
occakon, in which reſpect they bear a near reſemblance 


to birds. 
A Fiſts 
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Fiſhes are diſtinguiſhed into ſea, or ſalt water fiſh, 
piſces marini; as the whale, herring, mackarel, &c, 
river or freſh water fiſh, piſces fluviales : as the pike, 
trout, &c. and pond or Jake fiſh : as the carp, tench, 
&c.-to which may be added, others which abide in- 
differently in freſh water, or falt ; as ſalmon, ſhad 
fiſh, &c. | | 

The Engliſh fiſh that we have in our ponds, rivers, 
&c. are as follow: 1. Cyprinus, the Carp. 2. Tinca, 
the Tench. 3. Cyprinus latus, the Bream, or Bruma. 
4+ Orfus germanorum, the Rudd, Oerve, or Nerfling, 
5. Capito, ſeu Cephalus, the Chubb, or Chevin. 6, 
Barbus, the Barbel. 7 Leuciſſus, the Dace, or Dare. 
8. Rutilus, ſeu Rubellis, the Roach. g. Alburnus, the 
Bleak, or Bley. 10. .Gobius fluviatilis, the Gudgeon. 
11. Cobites fluviatilis barbatula, the Loche, or Loach. 
12. Larius, ſeu phoxinus lævis, the Pink, or Min- 
NOW. 

Theſe twelve are called Malacoftomi, or leather- 
mouthed fiſhes ; becauſe they have no teeth in their 
jaws, but only deep down in their mouths. To pro- 
ceed. 13. Paſſer fluviatilis, five amphibius, the 
Flounder. 14+ Anguilla, the Eel. 15. Gobio fluviati- 
lis, the Bull-head, or Miller's Thumb. 16. Thymallus, 
the Gragling, Grayling, or Umber. 17. Salmo, the 
Salmon. 18. Trutta fluviatilis duum generum, the 
Trout. 19. Albula Salmoni ſimilis, the Guinniad. 20, 
Trutta Salmonata, the Salmon Trout. 21. Trutta 
Lacuftris, the Scurf, or Bull Trout. 22. Umbla minor 
Geſn. the Red Charr, or Welch Torgoch, 23. Car- 
pio lacus Benaci, the Guilt, or Gilt Charr, 24. Lucius, 


the Pike, or Pickerel. 25. Perca fluviatilis minor, ſeu 


aurata, the Ruff. 26. Piſcis aculeatus vulgaris, jeu 
pungitins Alberti, the Common Prickle Back, Sharp- 
ling, or Banſtickle. 27. Piſcis Aculeatus minor, tit 
Leſſer Prickle Back. 28. Perca fluviatilis, the Perch. 


Fiſh conſidered as a food, make a conſiderable ad- 


dition to the furniture of the table; and the breeding, 
feeding, 


feeding, &c. thereof is a peculiar art and very neceſ- 
ſary for the lake of œconomy, that every country 
entleman ſhould know ſomething of the method. 'To 
this relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. which ſhall be de- 
ſcribed in their proper places. | 
It may not be here unacceptable to give the Reader 
ſome general rules on the ſubject. bs. 
Rule 1k. FOR BREEDING FISH. The 2 0 
the pond, water, &c. proper to this end is ſcarce de - 
terminable by any certain ſymptom, or rule : for ſome 
very promiſing ponds do not prove ſerviceable that 
way. One of the belt indications of a breeding pond, is 
when there is good ſtore of ruſhes and grazing about 
it, with gravely ſhoals ; ſuch as horſe ponds uſually 
have: fo that when a water takes thus to breeding, 
with a few Milters and Spawners, two or three of 
each, a whole country may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. 
Eels and Perch are of very good uſe to keep down the 
ſtock of fiſh ; for they prey much upon the ſpawn 
and fry of bred fiſh, and will probably deſtroy the ſu- 
perfluity of them. As for pike, tench, roach, perch, 


5 &c. they are obſerved to breed almoſt in any waters, 


and very numerouſly ; but eels never breed in ſtanding 
waters that are without ſprings; and in ſuch are 
neither found, nor increaſe by putting in : yet where 
ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not put 
in, And what is moſt ſtrange of all, no perſon ever 
law in an eel the leaſt token of propagation, either by 
milt, or aun; ſo that whether they breed at all, and 
hou/ they are produced, are propoſitions equally myſ- 


Ft | terious,. and never yet clearly reſolved. 


Rule 2d FOR FEEDING FISH. Obſerve the 
following remarks. 


1. In a Steu, thirty, or forty carps may be kept 
from October to March, without feeding; and by 


I fiſhing - with trammels, or flews in March or April, 


you may take from your great waters, to recruit. your 
ltews ; but you muſt not fail to feed all the ſummer, 
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from March to October again, as conſtantly as croped 
chickens are fed ; and it will prove very profitable. 
2dly, The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the 


Hſh, conduces very much to their eating well and 


thriving. 

3dly, Any fort of grain boiled is good to feed with, 
eſpecially peaſe and malt coarſe ground : the grains 
after brewing, while ſweet and freſh are very proper; 


but one buſhel of malt not brewed, will go as far a 


two of grains: chippings of bread, and orts of a table 
ſteeped in tap-droppings of ſtrong beer, or ale, are ex- 
cellent food for carp. Of theſe the quantity of two 
quarts to thirty car ps is ſufficient ; and fo fed morning 
and evening, is better than once a day only, 

There is a ſort of food for fiſh, that may be called 
aceidental, and is no leſs improving than the beſt that 
can be provided ; and this is when the pools happen to 
receive the waſte of commons, where ſheep have pal: 
ture, the water is enriched by the foil, and will feed 
a much głeater number of carps, than it otherwiſe 
would do: and further, the dung that falls from cattle 
ſtanding in the water in hot weather, is alſo a ver) 
great nouriſhment to fiſh. 

The beſt food to raiſe Pikes to an extraordinary 
Hze or fatneſs, is eels : and without them is not to be 
done, but in a long time. Setting theſe aſide {mal 
perches are the beſt meat. Breams put into a pike 
pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit to maintain pikes; 
which will take care they do not increaſe over much, 
The numerous fry of Roaches and other ſmall fiſh, 
which come from the greater pools into the Pike 
quarters, will likewiſe be good diet for them. Pikes in all 
ſtreams, and carp in all hungry ſpringing waters being 
fed at certain times, will come up, and take their meat 
almoſt from your hand. 


The belt feeding place is towards the mouth of the 


pond, at the depth of about half a yard; for by that 


meaus the deep will be kept clean and neat ; the mes 
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thrown into the water, without other trouble, will be 
picked up by the fiſh, and nothing be loſt : yet there 


are ſeveral devices for giving -them food, eſpecially 


ſe; as a ſquare board let down with meat on it. 

Where fiſh are fed in larger pools or ponds, when 
their numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains 
is the beſt food, Thus carp may be fed and raiſed 
like capons, and tenches will feed as well, but perch. 
are not for a few in feeding time. 

As to the benefits that redound from keeping fiſh, 
beſides furniſhing the table, and raiſing money,; your 
land will be improved, ſo as to be really worth, and yield 
more this way than by any other employ whatſoever. For 


ſuppoſe a meadow of tuo pounds per acre ; four acres 


in pond, will return every year a thouſand fed carps, 
from the leaſt;{ize to fourteen or fifteen inches long; 
beſides Pikes, Perch, Tench, and other fry: the Carps 
are ſaleable and will bring /ixpence, ninepence, and per- 
haps one ſhilling each, amounting ia all to twenty-five 
yaunds, which is /ix pounds five ſhillings per acre. 
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CHAP. II. 


The beſt Manner of making and chuſing Reds, Lines, 
Hooks, &c. ; 


HE beſt time to provide ſtocks is in the winter 
ſolſtice, when the trees have ſhed their leaves, 
and the ſap is in the roots, for after January the ſap 
aſcends again into the trunk and branches, at which 


time it is improper to gather ſtocks, or tops, as for 


the ſtocks they ſhould be lower grown, and the tops 
the beſt ruſh ground ſhoots that can be got ; not 
knotty, but proportionable and ſlender, for if other- 
wiſe they will never caſt nor ftrike ſo well, and the 


line by reaſon of their unpliableneſs, muſt be much 


endangered; now when both ſtock and top are ga- 
thered in one ſeaſon, and as ſtrait as poſſible to be got, 
bathe them over a gentle fire, and never uſe them till 
they are well ſeaſoned, which will be in one year and 
four months, but longer keeping them will make 
them better; and for preſerving them when made into 
rods, both from rotting and being worm-eaten, rub 
them over thrice a year with ſallad, or linſeed oil; it 
they are bored pour in either of the oils, and let them 
ſoak therewith for twenty four hours, then pour it out 
again, and it will preſerve them from the leaſt injury. 
In general the length of the rod is to be determined 


by the breadth of the river you angle in, but a long 
70 
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rod is always of more uſe, than one too ſhort, provided 
it is truly made ; one of about five yards and a half 
long you will experimentally find to be quite ſufficient. 
When you have taken your flocks and tops from the 
place that you put them in for ſeaſoning, (where they 
© muſt have remained ſixteen months at leaſt,) match 
them together in juſt proportion; and let the rod con- 
ſiſt of five or ſix pieces; if you ferrel it, obſerve that 
© they fit with the greateſt nicety, and in ſuch a man- 
© ner as when put all together they may not wriggle in 
the leaſt, but be in proportion, and ſtrength, as if the 
* whole rod were but one piece. If you bind them to- 


12 gether, it muſt be with thread ſtrongly waxed, having 


9 firſt cut the pieces with a ſlope, or ſlant, that they 
may join each other with the greateſt exactneſs, and 


i then ſpread a thin layer of ſhoemaker's wax over the 


# Clants, or a glue, which I have ſet down in the arcana 
for the angler's uſe : afterwards you muſt cut about 
© ſix inches off the top of the rod, and in its place whip 
on a ſmooth, round and taper piece of whalebone, 
and at the top of that a ſtrong loop of horſehair ; then 
the whole will be compleated, and thus made will al- 
| ways ply with a true bent to the hand. Your fly rods 


may be made in the ſame manner, but note, muſt be 


much more pliant than the others, and more taper 
from ſtock to top. It is of ſervice to them to lay by 
ſome time before you uſe them. 
Por all fiſh that bite tenderly a rod made of cane, 
reed, or bamboo is the beſt, only be careful when 
you chuſe ſuch a one that it will ſtrike well, and that 
the medium between the ferrel, and the joint that goes 
iz, is not cut too fine; for if it is, when you ſtrike a 
good fiſh, it is ten to one you will loſe ſome part of 
Jour rod, your line, and of courſe the fiſh, a misfor- 
tune that has often happened to me, before I was ac- 
& guainted with the above rule. 
A general rod, is one which ſerves for trolling, dib- 
bing, and the ground, for the former purpoſe inal 
; raſs 
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braſs rings, muſt be whipped all the way up it, 2 
about a foot diſtance, for the trolling line to run thry 
it may likewiſe be bored in the ſtock to hold th 
tops you are not uſing, that which you uſe for t 


troll muſt be ſtrong, and have a ring on the top whiz 


ped on with a piece of quill, to prevent the line bein 
cut, when the voracious pike runs off with your hy 
to his hold: one of the others muſt not be ſo fi 
which will ſerve for Carp, Tench, &c. and the obe 
fine and elaſtic for Dace and Roach fiſhing. The 
kind of rods, which are called bag-rods, and go up i 
a ſmall compaſs, are to be had at the Fiſhing Tack 
Shops in London, but theſe the beſt fAly-rods, and i 
ſort of tackle are to be bought in the higheſt perfect, 
on, at Mr. William March's, No. 186, Fleet-ſtreet, 
very ingenious man, and capital angler. | 
Angling Line. To make this line, firſt note, thy 
vou are to take care that your hair be round and cle 
and free from galls, ſcales or frets, for a well choſz, 
even, clear round hair, of a kind of glaſs colour, vil 
prove as ſtrong as three uneven ſcabby hairs ; then pu 
them in water for a quarter of an hour, when mud 
into lengths, and you will thereby find which of the 
ſhrink; then twiſt them over again; ſome in tit 


twiſting intermingle ſilk, which is erroneous, ye: if 


line of all {ilk may do pretty well, though I prefer hit 
in every mode of angling, except trolling, and then: 
ſilk line is beſt. Now the beſt colours for lines are for 
rell, white, and grey; the two laſt colours for cle 
waters, and the firſt for muddy waters, neither is tht 


pale watery green deſpicable, which is made thus: pit 
a pint of ſtrong allum. water, half a pound of ſoot, : 
ſmall quantity of juice of walnut leaves into a pipkit, Wn 


boil them about half an hour, then take it off the firs 


and when it is cold ſteep your hairs in it: or elſe bi 
an handful of marygold flowers, with a quart of alla 
water, till a yellow ſcum ariſes, then take half 
pound of green copperas, with as much verdegreah ; 
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and beat them together to a fine powder, and put 
them and the hair into the allum water, and let them 


ne in it ten hours or more, then take them out and 
let them dry. Hair is made brown by ſteeping it in 
& ſalt and ale. The beſt way of forming the hair into 


lines, is with a new invented engine, to be bought at 
any of the ſhops, and is to be uſed thus. To twiſt 
links with this engine, take as many hairs as you in- 
tend each ſhall conſiſt of, and dividing them into three 
parts, tie each parcel to a bit of fine twine, about ſix 


; inches long, doubled, and put through the hooks which 


impend from the machine : then take a piece of lead 
of a conical figure two inches high, and two in diameter 
at the baſe, with a hook at the apex, or point; tie 
your three parcels of hair into one knot, and to this 


dy the hook hang the weight. 


Laftly. Take a common bottle cork, and into the 
ſides, at equal diſtances cut three grooves ; and placing 
it ſo as to receive each diviſion of hairs, begin to twiſt, 
you will find the links begin to twiſt with great even- 
neſs at the lead : as it grows tighter ſhift the cork a 
little upwards, and when the whole is ſufficiently 
twiſted, take out the cork, and tie the links into a 
knot, and ſo proceed till you have twiſted links ſufficient 
for your line, obſerving to leſſen the number of hairs in 
each link, in ſuch proportion that the line may be taper. 

Your links thus prepared, tie them together into a 
water knot, then cut off the ſhort ends, about a ſtraw's 
breadth from the knot, and then whip ſome waxed 
ſilk about the knots, which is much better than incloſ- 
ing them with wax. 

Never either at ground or fly angling fix any hooks 


to a line that conſitts of more than three or four links at 
the moſt, but always make a ſmall loop at the top and 


bottom of your line, the uſe of the one, is to faſten it to, 
your rod, and of the other to affix or remove your armed 
hooks. The line ſhould always be leaded according to 
the rapidity,or quietueſs of the river you angle in, _— 

| ore 
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manner, as will fink the bait to the bottom, and pergj 
its motion, without any violent jogging on the groun, 
Carry the top of your rod even with your hand, be. 


the lead from the bottom, When you have a bite, u 


can the contrary way from where it does; firſt alloy. 


to pouch the bait. This is called angling by hand, 


each fiſh, 


is put a quill of fit proportion, is preferable ; pare ib: 
| 


fore as nearly as you can gueſs, always lead it in ſug 


ginning at the head of the ſtream, and letting the bit 
run downwards, as far as the rod and line will permi; 
the lead dragging and rolling on the ground. Ny 
more of the line muſt be in the water than will pe. 
mit the lead te touch the bottom; for you are » MY 
keep the line as ſtrait as poſlible, yet ſo as not to rai; 


may perceive it by your hand and the point of you 
rod and line: then ſtrike gently aud upwards, if yu 
cannot tell which way the fiſh's head lies, but if yo 


ing the fiſh, by a little ſlackening the line a ſmall tin: 


and is very killing for trout, grayling, &c. 
I ſhall treat of Float Fiſbing under the deſcription d 


As for your Fiſbing Hooks, they ought to be mad: 
of the beſt tempered ſteel wire, longiſh in the ſhank, 
and ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point 
even, and ſtrait, let the bending be in the ſhank. For 
ſerting on the hook, or more ſcientifically ſpeaking, an- 
ing it, uſe ſtrong but ſmall ſilk, lightly waxed win 
ſhoemaker's wax; and lay the hair on the inſide of tte 
hook, for if it be on the outſide, the ſilk will fret and 
cut it aſunder. There are ſeveral ſizes of hooks, 
large ones and ſmall ones, made according to the fil 
they are deſigned to take, which, when I come to treat 


of the different fiſh, the number of the hook proper fat 


each will be fully expreſſed. 

Floats for angling, are of divers kinds: ſome made a 
Muſcovy Duck quills, which are the beft for flow wi 
ters, but for ſtrong ſtreams, ſound cork without flaws 
or holes, bored through with an hot iron, into Which 


cork 
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rx to a pyramidal form, grind it ſmooth with a pumice 
Wone, then colour it according to your fancy. Floats, 
hether quill, or cork, muſt be ſo poiſed with ſhot, 
nen on the line, as to make them cock, that is, ſtand 
erpendicular in the water, that the leaſt nibble, or 
dite may be apparent. 
De materials. moſt neceſſary for an angler to have 
vt with him, and which may be all carried in his 
Pockets, are, lines coiled up. Spare links. Two worm 
Pigs, one for brandlings, &c. and the other for lob- 
Perm. A plummet to fix the depth of the water, of 
S pyramidal form. 4A gentle box. Floats and ſpare 
Was. Split ſhot. Shoemaker's wax in a piece of 
Yeather. Silk... Hooks ſome whipped on, and ſome 
Poſe, A clearing ring, which is of uſe to diſengage 
the hook when, intangled. 4 landing net, to land large 


{mall compaſs. The diſgorger, which when a fiſh 
Was gorged the hook, by putting it down his throat, 
Wl! you touch the hook, at the ſame time pulling the 
Ine, it will eaſily come away. 


Im with, and which are made with joints to fold up in 
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CHA P. III. 


The general Baits uſed in Angling, where Found, au 
how preſerved. 


v by 
. 
- 
4 . 
- - 5 - * * 0 « 
. * 
* 


HE reader being furniſhed with the beſt rule 
relative to his rods, lines, hooks, &c, I {hal 
give him a liſt of the baits in general of uſe in angling; 
but ſhall not enter into a minute detail of them as ſom: 
authors on the ſame ſubje& have done (and therely 
made their work appear more like a natural hiſtory 
inſe&s, than any thing elſe) but give him the gener 
baits, and leave him to make his exceptions himſelt; 
which will prove more pleaſant to him by his making 
the trial of different baits himſelf, and not pume 
him by overloading his memory; neither ſhall I fe 
down the fiſh they are beſt calculated for taking; whic 
would only be a repetition of which he will find full 
digeſted by actual experience, under the deſcription d 
each fiſh, 


The Lop-woRM, DEWw-woRu, GARDEN-woR\l 
TwATCHEL, or TREACHET, 


Found in a garden, or church-yard late in a ſummer) 
evening, with a lanthorn ; when the ſummer pro 
a very dry one, they may be forced out of their hole 
with the liquor produced, by bruiſing walnut-t* 
leaves in water: the beſt of theſe, are thoſe whic 


have a red head, a ſtreak down the back, and a bed 
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The Art of Angling. 
tail, from which they derive the name of ſquirrel- 
mw Brandlings, Gilt-tails, and Red worms, 


Found in old dunghills, rotten earth, cows dung, hogs 


dung, but the beſt are thoſe to be met with in tan- 


ner's bark after it is thrown by. 


Marſh, or Meadow-worm, 


Found in marſhy ground, or the fertile banks of rivers, 


are a little blueiſh, require more ſcouring than the 
brandling or gilt tail, and are taken from Candlemas, 
until Michaelmas. | 

Tag-tail, 838 


Found in marled lands, or meadows after a ſhower of 
rain; or early in the morning in March or April if the 
weather is mild and temperate ; and is a moſt excellent 


| | bait, 


How to ſcour and preſerve worms. 


Get a quantity of moſs, the beſt is that which is ſoft 


and white, and grows on heaths, but as this is ſcarce. 


to be had in ſome parts, in lieu of it any kind that is 
freſh and ſweet ; rinſe it well from the earth that 
hangs about, and then wring it very dry; put your 
worms, and it, into an earthen pot, cover it cloſe that 
they do not crawl away; and ſet it in a cool place in 
ſummer, and in winter in a warm one, which will pre- 
vent the froſt from killing them : change the moſs 
every fourth day in ſummer, and once a week in winter, 


or at leaſt let the old moſs be taken from them; waſh- 


ed, ſqueezed pretty dry, and put it to them again. If 
you want them to be quickly ſcoured a little be- ar- 
Monac put to them will accompliſh your deſire: or you 
may pat them in water for three or four hours, and they 


will oon be ſcoured ; yet be very weak, but being put 
1 „ 4 2200 
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to good moſs, they will ſpeedily recorer. When the 
Knot near the middle of the brandling begins to ſwell, 
he is fick ; and for fear they ſhould die, feed them 
with crumbs of bread, and with the yolk of an egg 
and ſweet cream coagulated over the fire: never ſteep 
your worms in moſs to ſcour them above ten days, in 
which time they will be perfectly fit for uſe. 


Palmer-fly, Palmer-worm, Hool. bed, or Cankers, 


Found on herbs, plants and trees where they are bred, 
if not a perfe& caterpillar, yet undoubtedly a ſpecies 
thereof; they gain the name of wool beds from theit 
outward parts being woolly ; theſe and the May fly, are 
the foundation of fly angling. 


Bobs, 
Found in ſandy and mellow ground, and got by fol. 


lowing the plough in autumn, are worms as big as two 
magots, have red heads, and their bodies full of ſoft 
outs; put them in a tub with ſome of the mould that 
you gather them in, keep them in a warm place, and 
they are an excellent bait from the firſt of November 
till the middle of April: you may boil them the morn- 
ing you intend angling in milk and water for two mi- 
nutes, Which will make them tough; and put them in 
a box where gum ivy has been rubbed. 


Cow-turd bob, or Claß-bait, 
Found under a cow turd from the beginning of May to 


Michaelmas ; it is bigger than a gentle; but very like 
one; it is beſt kept in the ſame earth you find it 1B. 


Flag-worms, or Dock-worms, 


Found among flags; in old pits or ponds, in little 
huſks among the ſtrings or fibres of the roots; are ſmall 


worms 
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Forms: pale, yellow or white as a gentle; theſe are 
very good baits. 


Bark-worm, or Afp-grub, 


Found under the bark of an oak, aſb, elder or beech, 


eſpecially when felled, and they have lain ſometime, 
or in the hollow of theſe trees when doated and rot- 
ten, it is to be uſed from the Michaelmas to May, or 
June. It is very full and white, bent round from the tail 
to the head; and the paris reſembling a young dor 
or humble bee. 


Ca- bait, Cad bait, Cadits- worm, or Caſe-worm, are one 
and the fame, though of three forts. 


aſt. Found under ſtones that lie looſe and hollow in 
| {mall brooks, ſhallow rivers, or very fine gravel, in 
caſe or huſk, and when fit for uſe they are yellowiſh, 
are bigger than a gentle, with a blackiſh head. An- 
other ſort is found in pits, ponds, ditches, in ruſhes, 
water weeds, ſtraw, &c. called ruff coats, or ſtraw 
worms, The next is a green ſort, found in pits, 
ponds, or ditches in March, coming in before the 
yellow ones which are not to be fiſhed with till 
April, and in July they go out of ſeaſon, the laſt ſort 
is to be uſed in the month of Auguſt, When you 


take them to fiſh with, carry them in woollen bags for 
the air kills them, 


Gentles, or Maggets, to breed and preſerye. 


Take a piece of beaſt's liver, and with a croſs lick, 
hang it in ſome corner er a pot or barrel half full 
of dry clay, and as the gentles grow big, they will 
fall into the barrel and ſcour themſelves, and be al- 
ways ready for uſe whenever you are inclined to fiſh ; 
and thee gentles may be thus created till after Michael- 
mas. But if you delire to =P gentles all the year, 

| 2 then 
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then get a dead cat or kite, and ler it be fly blown, 
and when the gentles begin to be alive and to ſtir, then 
bury it and them, in moiſt ſoft earth, but as free from 
froſt as you can, and theſe you may dig up at any time 
when you want to uſe them ; theſe will laſt to March, 
and about that time tura into flies. | 


How to find and preſerve Caterpillurs, Oak-worms, 
Cabbage-worms, Colewort-worm, or Grub, Crabtree 
worm, or Zack, and Graſshopþpers. 


Found by beating the branches of an oak, crabtree, 
or hawthorn, that grow over a public path, or high- 
way; or upon cabbages, coleworts, &c. Graſshop- 
pers are found in ſhort ſun burnt graſs, the latter end 
of June, all July and Auguſt. To preſerve theſe baits 
cut a round bongh of fine green barked withy, about 
the thickneſs of half one's arm, and taking off the bark 
about a foot in length, turn both ends together, into 
the form of an hoop, and faſten them with a needle 
and thread ; then ſtop up the bottom with a bung 
cork : into this put your baits, and tie a colewort 
leaf over it, and with a red hot iron, bore the bark full 
of holes, and lay it in the graſs every night, in this 
manner your cads may be kept, till they turn to flies : 
to your graſshoppers put graſs. 


Paſtes 


Are variouſly compounded according to the angler's 
fancy; but there ſhould always be a little cotton woo], 
fine lint, or flax, to keep the parts together that they 
. waſh not off the hook ; the following compoſitions 
make very good paſtes. 

The blood of ſheep hearts, mixed with honey and 
flour, and worked to a proper conſiſtency : old cheeſe 
grated, a little butter ſufficient to work it, and colour. 
ed with ſaffron. Jn winter fat ruſty bacon inſtead of 


butter. Crumbs of bread worked with honey, and 
| | moiſten- 
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moiſtened with gum-ivy water. The inſide of 2 
French roll, or crumbs of bread worked weil with 
clean hands with water alone. What fiſh each of theſe 
paſtes are proper for, the reader will find under the de- 
ſcription of each fiſh, therefore 1 ſhall only make the 
following obſervations concerning paſtes, which may 
be of uſe to young anglers; becauſe founded on expe- 
rience, note, that in September and all the wiater 
months, when you angle for chub, carp, and bream, 
with paſte, let the bait be as large as a hazle out : but 
for roach and dace, the bigneſs of a pea is ſufficient : 
chuſe a ſtill place, uſe a quill float, a ſmall hook, and 
ſtrike at the firſt biting of the fiſh, 


Baits ſingularly killing to fiſh with, 


Sheep's blood placed on a trencher till it becomes pretty 
hard, then cut into ſmall pieces, proportioned to the 
* ſize of the hook; put a little ſalt to it, and it will pie- 
vent its growing black. Wheat, or malt boiled ſoft in 
milk, and the huſk taken off, a good bait either in 
= winter or ſummer. The ant fly found in June, July, 
= Auguſt, and the beginning of September, in mole hills 
or ants neſts where they breed, take ſome of the earth, 
and the roots of the graſs, which grows upon it, and 
pot all in a glaſs bottle, then gather ſome of the. 
& largeit, and blackeſt ant flies, and put them into the 
bottle, theſe are a deadly bait for roach; dace and 
chub; you muſt angle with them under water, a 


& hand's breadth from the bottom. The young brood of 
» | waſps, hornets, and humble bees, are likewiſe very good. 
p = Allo minnows, /caches, ſharplings, and bull heads. Snails. 


M black and white, the black one's bellies ſlit to ſhew 
the white. Likewiſe cherries, blackberries ; cheeſe kept 
a day or two in wet rags; which makes it tough, or 
4 ſteeped in a little honey. Alſo /almen ſpaun, which. 
muſt be boiled, till it is hard enough to flick on the 
| B 3 hook ;: 
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hook ; and if you wiſh to preſerve it, ſprinkle a little : 
falt over it, and get a glazed earthen pot, and put a ; 
layer of wool at the bottom of it, and then a little al. 3 
mon ſpawn upon that; then wool again, and then | 
ſpawn, and fo proceed alternately till the pot is filled: K 
it is a moſt deſtructive bait in the winter and ſpring, 7 
eſpecially if angled with where ſalmon are known to 2 
ſpawn ; for there every kind of fiſh reſort in order to , 
| devour it. = * 
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CHAP, IV, 


| 1 Of natural Fly Fiſhing, with a Deſcription of Flies gene. 


rally uſed ; and a choice Collection of Rules and Hints 
to be obſerved in the Art of Angling. 


ee 1 ee ee —ſ:—rƷñr: — 


N natural fy Hſbing which comes under the heads of 
i Dibbling, Dapeing and Dabbing, is a method with 
which the largeſt fiſh are taken, and requires a great 
deal of nicety and circumſpection. The general rule 
in this way of angling is to fiſh with a line about half 
the length of your rod; but if there is wind ſtirring 
with as much as it will carry out; but you need hard- 
ly ever fiſh with more than the firſt length, as dibbling 
= mult be performed as near as poſſible to the bank that 
you ſtand on; therefore a long rod and a ſhort line is 
the beſt, which you will command with eaſe, and be 
able to ſhelter yourſelf from the fight of the fiſh, be- 
= hind bu/bes, humps of trees, &c. The line you dib 
= vith ſhould be very ſtrong ; for when you have ſtruck 
= good fiſh, you'll have a hard bout with him before 
you kill him, for want of a greater length of line : 
therefore whenever I dib I always uſe a ringed rod, 
with a winch for my line fixed on it, (which is the 
fame I uſe in artifictal fly angling ) by which means I 
can always keep my line to any length, without the 
trouble of changing it; and when I have hooked a 
good fiſh, can always immediately give him as much 
& ſcope as I think neceſſary, and kill him with great eaſe 
and certainty ; this method I would by all means 5 
| : | vue 
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viſe the angler to uſe, who will be thoroughly convinced 


of its utility at the firſt trial he makes. When you ſee 
a fiſh near you, guide your fly over him immediately 
and he's your own, if the fly you uſe is ſtrong on the 
water. When you dib for chub, roach, and dare, 
move your fly very ſlow when you ſee them make at it, 
or let the ſtream carry it down towards them; if it he 
in a ſtill, deep, ſhady hole, draw the fly ſideways by 
them and they will always eagerly purſue-it. The 
roach takes flies the belt a little under water. The 


beſt for the angler's uſe in this method of angling ate, 


as follow: 


Oak-fly, Aſb-fly, or Noodloc x- Ay, 


Found on the body of an oak, or aſh, with his head 
downwards in general, and near the bottom of the tree; 
it is a browniſh fly, and is taken from the beginning of 
May till the end of Auguſt. 


Stone-fly,. 


Found under hollow ſtones, at the ſide of rivers, is of 
a brown colour, with. yellow ſtreaks on the back and 
belly, has large wings, and is in ſeaſon from April to 
July. 


Green-drake, 


Found among ſtones by. river ſides, has a yellow body 
ribbed with green, is long aud (lender, with wings 
Hike a butter-fly, his tail turns on his back, and is 


- eagerly taken from May, to Midiummer : put the 


point of the hook into the thickelt part of his body, 
under one of his wings, run it directly through, and 
out on the other ſide, then take another, and put 
him on in the ſame manner, but with his head:the con- 
trary way; they will live ſo. near a quarter of an hour. 


Hau- 
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Hawthorn-fly, 


pound on every hawthorn buſh when the leaves come 


- Great- Moth, 


pound when there is a little breeze in ſummer evenings, 
in gardens; has a great head not unlike an owl, 
® whitiſh wings, and yellowiſh body. The chub takes 
© this exceedingly well. 


Black-Bee, or Humble-Bee, 


Found in clay walls, and is an excellent bait for the 
= chub, 


N. B. The Reader will find the peculiar method of 
© dibbing for chub, under the deſcription of that fiſh. - 


Rules and Hints to be obſerved in Angling. 


= 1ſt, Every brother angler ſhould be poſſeſſed with a 

© great deal of patience, and reſignation, and not be caſt 

down with bad luck, or be elated with good; for the 
© ſame ſucceſs cannot always attend him. 


2d. Never angle in glaring colours, for they are the 
5 eaſieſt to be diſcerned by the fiſh, always turn out 
8 early in the morning, for that it is the beſt time of 
te day; keep your tackle always neat, and let your 
baits be in the higheſt perfection. 


3d. When you angle ſhelter yourſelf as much as poſ- 
ſible from the ſight of the fiſh ; for they are timorous, 


: and eaſily frighted ; and when you angle for trout, you 
? never need make above one, or two trials for him in 
1 | the 
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you will the next day have but little ſport in reſpetty 


the nights are bright, and the moon and ſtars are ou, 
and the days following ſhould be overcaſt, dark, an 
gloomy, you may depend on having good ſport ; fu 
fiſh are then as timorous as in ſun ſhiny days, and new 


lines ont with you, and whilſt you angle for ole 


the ſame place, for he will in that time either take th, 
bait or let it alone. 


4th. When the nights prove dark, cloudy or wing, 


catching large fiſh, eſpecially trouts; for in tho{: 
nights they range about and devour ſmall fiſh ; but f 


ſtir from their holds : therefore having abſtained fron 
food all night, they are hungry and eager, and being 
enconraged by the darkneſs and gloomineſs of the di 
to range about; they then bite boldly and eagerly, 


oth. If you wiſh to know what ground bait fit 
like beſt, the firſt you take, open his ſtomach, u 
there you will find what he fed on laſt and bait «- 
cordingly. 


. Gth. If before you go ont to angle, you ſhould ins 
gine by the looks of the weather, that it will prot 
ſhowery, or thunder, always take three or four nig 


fiſh, lay them in according to your judgment; baite 
with well ſcoured lob worms, and you may depend 
catching large eels, trout, &c. 


2 The beſt way to bait your hook, for this kin 
of fiſhing, or for worm fi/bing in general, either vit 
lob worms, brandlings, &c. is thus: if you bait wit 
one worm, put your hook into him ſomewhat above ti: 
middle, and ont again a little below the middle 
having ſo done, draw your worm above the arming ® Wnt 
your hook; but note, you muſt enter the hook at f mill. d 
rail of the worm, and not at the head; then hari le 
drawn him above the arming of your hook, beſa RR. Fa 


ly Pg 
* | lth it 
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mentioned ; put the point of your hook apain into 
the very head of the worm, till it come near the 
place where the point of the hook firſt came out, and 
then draw back that part of the worm that was above 
the (hank, or arming of the hook : if you fiſh with 

two worms, then put the ſecond on before you turn 
FE back the hook into the head of the firſt worm. 


$th, If when you are angling in any particular 


© denly leave off biting, you may conclude that ſome 
© of the fiſh of prey are come to the part your are 
© fiſhing in ; therefore put a minnow on your hook 
alive, ſticking it through his upper lip, or back fin; 
let your tackle be ſtrong in cafe the pike ſhould be 


there; but for a certainty you may depend that either 
he or the perch will take it. 


0 rod bent, which will prevent him from running to 
the end of the line, whereby he might break his 
hold. 


roth. In ponds angle near the fords where cattle 
0 to drink, and in rivers, angle for Breams, in the 
deepeſt and quieteſt parts; for eels, under trees hang- 
Jing over banks; for chub, in deep ſhaded holes; for 
Pearch, in ſcowrs; for roach, in winter in the deeps, 
co 2 all other times where you angle for perch; and 


1 for trouts in quick ſtreams. 

* © 17th. It is good angling in whirlpools, under 
po ges, at the falls of mills, and in any place where 
c | Wc water is deep and clear, and not diſturbed with 
. vind, or weather; alſo at the opening of ſluices, and 


nill-danis, and if you go with the courſe of the wa- 


wy er, you will hardly miſs catching fiſh, that ſwim up 
wet he ſtream to ſeek what food the water brings down 


| ith it, 
| 12th. 


© ſpot, and have had good ſport, the fiſh ſhould ſud- 


gth. When you have ſtruck a good fiſh, keep your 
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. I2th., When you fiſh for roach, dace, &c. in | 
ſtream, caſt your ground bait above your hook; and 
always remember to plumb your ground. 


- 13th. Never truſt to the ſtrength of your rod, er 
line, when you have hooked a good fiſh ; but alway Wa 
uſe your landing net. | = 1 


. 14th. Your rod muſt neither be kept too dry, ot 
too moilt ; for the one will make it brittle, the other 
rotten, and in ſultry weather, always wet the joints 
of your rod which will make them adhere ; and if 


by being wet they ſhould ſtick ſo, that you canon {RR it 
lf eaſily get them aſunder, never uſe force, for then you b 
| will ſtrain your rod, but turn the ferrel of the joint . 
| that is faſt, a few times over the flame of a candle an! Wc: 
| it will ſeparate. | Wo ta 


- 15th, The beſt times for angling are from April to 
October, and the beſt time of the day from three til 
nine in the morning, and three in the evening til 
ſunſet. The ſouth wind is the beſt to angle in; the 
next beſt point to that is the weſt, the cooler thel? 
blow in the hotteſt months is the beſt time to fiſh, 


16th, Never angle in an eaſterly wind, for your 
labor will be in vain, but you may if the wind blov: 
from any other point, provided not too ſharply. Fill 
will never bite before a ſhower of rain, this hint mij 
ſave you many a wet ſkin, 


I th. In the morning if there happens to be « 
hoar froſt, either in the ſpring or advancing of ie 
ſeaſon, fiſh will not bite that day, except in the eve i 
ing: and after they have ſpawned, very ill till vi WM 
graſs and weeds, they have ſcoured themſelves, an) 
by that means recovered their appetite, ? 


131, 
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13th, The beſt time for the trout to be taken, and 
other fiſh with the ground line, is, morning and 
W cvcning, in clear weather and water, but if the day 
proves cloudy, or the water muddy, you may angle 

all day long. | 


19th, The angler may depend on catching ſtore of 
fiſh, in a dark, cloſe, gloomy, or lowering day, if the 
wind be ſoutherly, and when 

« The ſtealing ſhow'r is ſcarce to patter heard 

« By ſuch as wander thro' the foreſt walks, 

<« Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves.“ 

Having given the reader every neceſſary inſtruction, 
in regard to the breeding and feeding of fiſh ; with the 
beſt advice concerning his rods, lines, floats, hooks, 
baits, &c. and a ſet of very choice rules, hints, and 


taking the fiſh in general angled for in England. 


o 1 CHAP. 


cautions ; I ſhall now tell him the beſt methods of 
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CHAP. . 


A deſcription of the fiſh generally angled fer in Erg. 
land, with the proper times and ſeaſons to fiſh fr 
them ; their peculiar haunts, ſpawning time, an 
mot killing baits, &c. 


— — — — Cc 


4 according to the opinion of ſome, 
breeds in the ſea; but that of others ſeems 
better warranted, that he breeds in the clear ſandy 
parts of rivers, not far from the mouths theredt, 


They commonly ſpawn in October, and the young be- 


come ſamlets the following year, and in a few month 
a large ſalmon. The milter and ſpauner having per- 
formed their office, betake themſelves to the ſea, and 
we are told that when they have been obſtructed 
in their paſſage, they have grown ſo impatient, that 
clapping their tail to their mouths, with a ſudden 
ſpring, they have leaped clear over wears, and other 
obſtacles which ſtood in their way, and ſome by leap- 


ing ſhort have by that means been taken. If they 


happen to meet with ſuch impediments that they cau- 


not get to ſea, they become ſick, lean, and pine away | | 
and die in two years: but if they ſpawn in the mean 


time, from thence proceeds a {mall ſalmon, called 1 


Skegger, which never grows large. The female {al s 
mon is diſtinguiſhed from the male becauſe its noſes 
longer and more hooked, its ſcales not ſo bright, - . 
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body ſpeckled over with dark brown ſpots : its belly 

fatter, and irs fleſh not ſo red; more dry, and leſs 

delicious to the taſte. He bites belt about three in the 
afternoon, in May, June, July, and Auguſt, it the 
water be clear, and a little breeze of wind ſtirring : 

cſpecially if the wind and ſtream are contrary. You 

muſt fiſh for him like a trout, with a worm, fly, cr 
minnow ; the lob-worm is an excellent bait for him, 

well ſcoured in moſs, which makes it tough, clear 
and lively. When you have ſtrack him, he will 
plunge and bounce in the water very much ; there- 
fore it is neceſſary to have a ſtrong rod, ringed the 
ſame as a trowling rod, and a winch, with a ſtrong 
line on it forty yards long, with which length, and 
proper playing him, you may kill the largeſt fized 
one. He has not a conſtant reſidence like a trout, 
but removes often, and you ſhould always angle for 
him as near the ſpring head as poſlible, in the deepeſt 
and broadeſt parts of the river, near the ground. Put 
two large /ob-worms on at a time, and filh without a 
float, that is, with a running line. Let one yard. 


next to your hook be gimp, and your hook a proper 
lized ſalmon hook. 


N. B. When I come to treat of fly-fiſhing, the pro- 


per flies for the ſalmon, &c. will be clearly ex- 
preſſed. 


The Trout. 


The Trout is a delicious freſh' water fiſh, ſpeckled: 
with. red and yellow ; coming in and going out of 
{eaſon with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months 
of Oftober and November, whereas all other fiſh ſpawn 
in the hot ſummer months. There are ſeveral ſpecies 
of this fiſh, all valued very much : but the beſt are 
the red and yellow; and of theſe the female diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a leſs. head and deeper body, is pre- 

C2 tericd; 
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ferred ; by the largeneſs of their backs you may know 
when they are in ſeaſon, which may ſerve as a rule 
for all other fiſh, All winter long they are ſick, lean, 
and unwholeſome, and frequently louſy. As the 
ſpring advances, deſerting the ſtill deep waters, they 
repair to the gravelly ground, againſt which they 
continue to rub, till they have got rid of their lice, 
which are a kind of worm, with large heads: from 
that time they delight to be in ſharp ſtreams, and 
ſuch as are very ſwift ; where they lie in wait for 
minnows, May flies, &c. The latter part of May they 
are in the higheſt perfection. He is uſually caught 
with a worm, minnow or fly, either natural, or arti- 
ficial ; the different baits for him are the earth-wornm, 
dung-worm, and the maggot, or gentle, but the beſt 
are the /ob-worm and brandling. His haunts are, in 


purling brooks, running very ſwiftly over chalk ſtones, 


gravel, &c. he is oftener taken in the fide of the 
ſtream, than in it, though the large ones are often 
caught in the deepeſt part of it. He delights to 
ſhelter himſelf behind large ſtones, or ſmall banks, 
that hang over the river, and which the ſtream runs 
againſt and creates a foam ; alſo in the eddies be- 
tween two ſtreams; his hold is uſually under the 
roots of trees, and in hollow banks in the deepel! 
parts of rivers. When you angle for him at the 
ground, let the link of your line, next the hook, be 
the belt /i/k worm gut you can provide; and have 4 
nice elaſtic rod which will enable you to ſtrike true, 
and to feel him when he bites.. Angle for him with 
a cunning line, and begin at the upper part of the 
ſtream, carrying your line with an upright hand, and 
feeling your lead run on the ground about ten inches 
from the hook, leading your line according to the 
ſwiftneſs of the ſtream ; as before directed in page 5. 
If you bait either with one, or two worms, follow 
the manner of baiting with them, which I have laid 
| down in the rules, and you will run on the . 
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without being entangled. The minnow is the moſt 


excellent of all baits for the trout ;. when you fiſh with 
one, chuſe the whiteſt, and middle ſized ones, theſe 


being the beſt, and you muſt place him on your 
hook in ſuch a manner; that being drawn againſt: 
the ſtream. he may turn round; The beſt way of 
baiting with the minnow is thus: put your hook in 
at his mouth, and out at his gill, drawing it through 
about three inches; then put the hook again into his 
mouth, and let the point and beard come out at his 
tail; then tie the hook and his tail about with a fine 
white thread, and let the body of the minnow. be 
almoſt ſtrait on the hook; then try if it turns well 
which it cannot do too faſt. Angle with the point 
of your rod down the ſtream, drawing the minnow up 
the ſtream by little and little, near the top of the water. 
When the trout ſees the bait he will come moſt fiercely. 
at it, but be careful not to. ſnatch it away, which at 
firſt you may be apt to do; and never ſtrike till he 
has turned with the bait. | 

NM. B. In this way of angling, a ringed rod is to 
be always uſed, with a winch. for your line, which 
ſhould have two or three ſwivels on it; by which; 
means the minnow: will ſpin the. better, 


The Gragling, Grayling, . or. Umbers«. 


This fiſh has three different names given it, accord-- 
ing to the different parts of England where it is 
found; he is by no means a general fiſh, and what: 
anglers ſeldom meet with, except in the. rivers Dove- 
and Trent; and ſome other ſmall ſtreams. The haunts: 
of the grayling are nearly the fame. of the trout ; and 
in fiſhing for either of them, you may catch both. 
They ſpawn the beginning of April, when they lie 
moſtly in ſharp ſtreams; in December he is in his: 
prime, at which time his gills and head are blackith, . 
aud his belly dark grey, ſtudded: with black ſpots. . 

C3 He. 
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He bites very freely, but is often loſt when ſtruck, hi dej 
mouth being very tender. Angle for him about mid. ont 
water, he being much more apt to riſe then deſcend; fro 
and when you angle for him alone, and not for the in 
trout alſo, uſe a quill float, with the bait about ſix are 
or ſeven inches from the ground. He takes brand. ME hor 
lings, gilt-tails, meadow worms, gentles, &c, but the alo 
moſt excellent bait for him in March or April is the 
tag- tail. ha 
The Carp. Ws 


The carp is allowed to be the queen of freſh water 
fiſh (as the ſalmon is the king ; ) and lives the longeſt 5 
of any other fiſh (except the eel) out of its element, Th 
They breed ſeveral times in one year; but their firſt | 
ſpawning time is in May : Mr. Ray aſſures us that in 
Holland they have a ſpeedy way of fattening them, by 
hanging them up in a net in a cellar, and feeding 
them with bread and milk. Patience is highly necel- 
ſary for every one to be endowed with, who angles 


for carp, on account of their ſagacity and cunning; bre 
their haunts are in the deepeft parts of ponds and of t 
rivers, and in the latter where the ſtream runs (low, 1s t 
When the weather in April, May, June, July and tail 
Auguſt is hot and fine, you cannot be too early, or mah 
late at the fport. He ſeldom refuſes the red- worm in for 
April, the c.:ddis in May, or the gra/shoþþper in June, | 
July, and Auguſt. You mult angle for him with a ſtrong and 
rod and line, a quill float, and ſtrong gut at bottom; the wit 
hosk in the medium of ſize; being a leather mouthed fil No. 
he ſeldom breaks his hold, if your tackle is ſtrong, and for 
you play him properly. But whenever you intend to bloc 
fiſh for him particularly, and in good earneſt, over witt 
night lay in a ground bait of garbage; as chickens and 
guts, blood mixed with cow-dung, or any coarle carp 
paſte : alſo ale grains and blood incorporated with 
clay, and at the ſame time that you throw any of * 
e 


_ theſe ground baits iv, plumb the ground to tv 
| deptis, 
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© from the ground. The next morning lay your lines 
ia very cautiouſly and ſucceſs will attend yon. Gentles 
are very good baits for the carp, alſo a paſte made of 
© honey and bread, and one made with bread and water 
alone, tinctured with red lead. | 


M. B. But nothing in my opinion beats a green bea, 
having killed more with that than any other bait. 


The Bream. 


; The time of the bream's ſpawning is in June; his 
chief reſidence is in ponds; he is a bony fiſh, and 


very flow of growth. From Saint Fames's tide to 


* Bartholomew tide is the beſt time to angle for him, 
and the beſt time of the day in that ſeaſon is, from 
® ſun riſe, to eight o'clock, in a gentle ſtream, the 
water being rather thick, and curled with a good 
breeze. He delights in the deepeſt and wideſt parts 
of the water, and if the bottom is clear and ſandy it 
is the better. His baits are gentles, red-worms, gilt- 


= tails, and graſihoppers : when he takes your bait he 


makes for the oppoſite ſhore, therefore give him play, 
for though he is a ſtrong made fiſh, he will not ſtrug- 
# ple much, but in two or three times fall on one ſide, 
and you may land him very eaſily. Angle for him 
with a ſtrong line, with gut at bottom, the hook 
No. 4, and throw in the place you intend to angle 
for him, a ground bait made of malt-grains, bran, 
blood and clay, the night before; and you may fiſh 
with two, or, three lines, plumbed to different depths, 
and follow the method which is laid dowa for the 

arp. 

5 The Pike. 


WT The Pike is a very long lived fiſh, according to Lord 


: Bacon and Gefſner ; who ſay he out lives all others. 


depths, (for it is beſt to angle for carp with two rods,)- 
done about mid-water, the other four or five inches 


He 
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He is called the tyrant of the waters, and will almoſ 
ſeize upon any thing, nay unaturally devour his own 
kind. He ſpawns in February or March; the beſt pile 
are thoſe that are found in rivers, thoſe in ponds are 
not near ſo good: the larger he is the coarſer the 
food, and ſo vice verſa. He feeds on ſmall fiſh, and 
frogs, and on a weed ealled pickerel, from which fone 
aſſert he derives his being; he is a ſolitary, melancholy 
and bold fiſh, always being by himfelf, and never 
ſwimming in ſhoals, or in company with other ff, 


There are two ways of angling for the pike, by the 


ledger bait and the walking bait. Firſt, The ledger 
bait is thar fixed in one certain place, and which the 
angler may leave, and angle for other fiſh ; of this 


kind the beſt is {ame living bait, as a dace, gudgeon, 


roach, or live frog. To apply it, if a fiſh, Rick the 
hook through his upper lip, or back fin, then fal. 
tening it to a ſtrong line, ten or twelve yards long; 
tie the other end to ſome ſtake in the ground, ot 
ſtump of a tree, near the pikes haunt ; letting the 
line paſs over the fork of a ſtick, placed for the pur- 
poſe, and ſuſpending the hook, by a yard of the line 
in the water; but ſo, as when the pike bites, the 
fork may give way, and let him have line enough to 
go to his hold, and pouch the bait. If you bait with 


a frog, put the arming wire in at his mouth, and out 


of his gill; then tie the frog's. leg above the upper 
Joint, to the armed wire, Secondly, The walking 
bait is that which the fiſher attends to himſelf, and is 


called trowling-; from the French of troller to move, 
Before I proceed any farther in this. 
mode of angling for the pike, I ſhall give the angler 


or walk about. 


a deſcription of the kind of rod, line, and hooks, 
neceſſary to be uſed. Your rod mult be a ſtrong one, 


and ringed for the line to paſs through, and about 


three yards and a half long; your line about thirty 


yards long, wound upon a winch, to be placed on the 


butt end of your rod; and with which, you may al. 
way 
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ways keep your line to any length ; and at the end 
of your line next the hook, let there be a ſwivel. The 


books that are moſt general, are the two following 
ones; they are formed and baited in this manner. 
ze firſt is no more than two ſingle hooks (though 
WT jou may buy them made of one piece of wire) tied 


bock to back, with a ſtrong piece of gimp between 
© the ſhanks ; in whipping the gimp and hooks toge- 


ther, make a ſmall loop, and take into it two links 
© of chain, about an eight of an inch diameter; and 


in the lower link (by means of a ſtaple of wire) faſten 
by the greater end a bit of lead of a conical figure, 


and angular at the point. The ſecond hook, may be 


either ſingle, or double, with a long ſhank, and 
leaded two inches up the wire, with a piece of lead 
about a quarter of an inch ſquare at the greater or 
lower end; fix to the ſhank an armed wire about four 
inches long, and at the top of the wire, about half a 
yard of gimp, with a loop at the top of that: to bait 
this hook, you muſt have a braſs needle about ſeven 
inches long; put the loop of the gimp, on the eye, 
Sor ſmall curve of the needle; then thruſt ir into the 
mouth of the fiſh, and bring it out at his tail, draw- 
ing the gimp and wire along with it, till the lead is 
fixed in the belly of the bait fiſh, and the hook, or 
hooks, are come to his mouth, then turn the points 


ol the hooks towards his eyes, if a double hook, but 


Wit a ſingle one, directly in a line with his belly, and 
tie his tail to the arming wire very neatly with white 
thread ; I always, whether the hook be double or 
Single, put a ſmall piece of a worm on the point, or 
points of it, which prevents it pricking the pike when 
She takes it; for if it does he will inſtantly leave it. 
To bait the former, put the lead into the mouth of 
che bait fiſh, and ſew it up, the fiſh will live ſome- 
time; and though the weight of the lead will keep 
his head downwards, he will ſwim with nearly the 


ume caſe as if at liberty. Either of the former hooks 


being 
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being baited and faſtened to the ſwivel, caſt it iny 
the water, and keep it in conſtant motion; ſong. 
times letting it fink, and at others raifing it gradyy. 
, chiefly throwing it into the parts of the pong, 
meer, or river, where his haunts are moſt uſual: ; 
near banks, under ſtumps of trees, by the ſide of bul. 
ruſhes, water-docks, weeds, or buſhes, but in ay 
of theſe places you need never make above a trial a 
two for him, for if he is there he will inſtantly cr 
the bait. When he has taken it give him line, au 
let him run to his hold and pouch it ; allow him i 

eral five minutes law, then ſtrike him, and diver 
yourſelf with him as you pleaſe. But, if after he 
has run off with the bait to his hold, and reſts tber 
but about a minute, and then runs quickly off withi 
again, do not ſtrike him until he has reſted a econ 
time; and not then, until the five minutes are ei 
pired, unleſs he runs off again before they are; whid 
if he does, draw a tight line and ſtrike him immediate 
ly ; if he reſiſts very much give him line enough, whid 
will ſoon exbauſt his ſtrength; and when you pul 
him towards you do not do it violently; for if youd 
he will launch and plunge in ſuch a manner, thi 
though he may not be able to break your tackle, je 
he will tear away his hold; nay, even his entrails i 
he is hooked there; but if you feel him come cali 
towards you, wind up your line, until you fee hin; 
then if he ſtruggles again very much, give him lit 
again; and ſo proceed till you have killed him; 
following which method you will ſoon accomplil 
The pike bites beſt from the middle of ſummer to tt 
end of autumn about three in the afternoon, in ct 
water, rufled with a gentle gale ; but in winter 
day long; and in the ſpring he bites early in ti 
morning, and late in the evening. The beſt baits 
him are ſmall reaches, dace, bleak, &c. if the day ® 
dark and cloudy; but a gudgeon is the beſt, if is 


water is clear, and the day bright and fine. = WV? 
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nee baits ſhould” be kept in a tin kettle, with holes 
made in the lid, that you may change your Water 
" WE often, which will keep them alive a long while; your 
\ WT jead ones in a tin box made for that purpoſe, with 
\ dran, which dries up the moiſture that hangs about 
them, and contributes to preſerve them longer. Ang» 


ling for the pike at tlie rap is to let him run a little, 
and then toſtrike him, the contrary way from whence 

de runs, with two ſtrong jer ks; in this method you muſt 
Suſe a double ſpring hook, which is to be had at any 
of the ſhops, and your tackle muſt be very ſtrong. 
be /nap is beſt uſed in March, when they are ſpawu- 
Ing; at which time they are ſick, and loſe their ſto- 
mach; and though they will then take your bait, but 
Immediately throw it out of their mouths ; therefore 


. WMrikiog them when they firſt take the bait is the only 
no be even with them; which is called ang! 


t naß. The way to bait the ſnap hooks is thus: 


i ; mike a hole with a ſharp pen-knife in the ſide of the 
4 Pait- fit; then put the gimp that is faſtened to your 
p Wook into it, and draw it out at the mouth, till the 
bt ring hook comes to the place where the inciſion was 
i Wade ; which when it is, put it into the belly of the 
„n, then have a piece of lead, about the ſize of a 
Fm Porſe-bean, though of an oval form, with a hole thro? 
I Wt from end to end, large enough for the gimp to go 
in; . 

ir : hrough ; draw it down to the fiſh's mouth, then 
ein in it, and few it up. Or, you may make an in- 
” Fiſion in the ſkin- only, and draw the gimp out at the 
* Pone behind the gills, then enter it again under the 
mo pills, and bring it out at the mouth; which I think 
de beſt method, becavſe the hook has only the 
in to hinder its fixing in the pike ; whereas in the 
z method it muſt pierce through the fleſh and ſkin 
mo efore it can touch him; and if it is not very large, 
"1 EE?) hook him ſo lightly as to ſpoil all your ſport. 
« here is alſo a method to take pikes with, called 


m = luxing- Take thirty or forty bladders, blow them 
: : up, 


up, and tie them cloſe and ſtrong ; and at the moyy i 


- your. gimp, to make your float cock a little, andd 
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of each, tie a line longer or ſhorter, according to th 
depth of the water; let the line, or lines hang |, 
ways about mid- water; at the end of the lines, |; 
hooks be armed, and baiting them either naturally « 
artificially, put them into the water, with the u. 
vantage of the wind, juſt as to make them mor 
gently acroſs the pond: the pike having taken the bij 
will bounce about with the bladder, to the infinity 
diverſion of all the ſpectators; when he is almoſt ſpen 
take him up. If the water is broad a boat is nec. 
ſary. n 8 ; 


- I ſhall now communicate to the reader, a meth 
which 1 have taken more pikes and Jacks with, tha 
any other way. The hook which you muſt uſe, ist 
be like the firſt hook that I have mentioned, nit 
this exception only, that the lead of a conical figur 
muſt be taken away; then before you fix the ſwir 
on the bottom of the line, put on a cork-float thi 
will ſwim a gudgeon, then put on your ſwivel, a 
fix your hook and gimp to it: put a ſwan ſhot a 


ſuch a weight, that when the hook is baited with the 
gudgeon it may do ſo properly. Your gudgeons mul 
be kept alive in a tin kettle : take one, and tick the 
hook either through his upper lip, or back fin, a1 
throw him into the likely haunts beforementioned 
ſwimming at mid- water. When the pike takes it, | 
him run a little, as at the nap, and then ſtrike his, 
In this method of pike fiſhing, you may take this 
kinds of fiſh, viz. pikes, pearch and chubs. It is ſo mu- 
dering a way that the generous angler ſhould new! 
uſe it, except he wants a few fiſh to preſent bb 
friends with, 


Rules to be obſerved in trowling. September ol 
October are the beſt months for frouling, becauſe © OY 
"5-1 ; : W 
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weeds are then rotten, and the fiſh are fat with the 
ſummer's feed. March is the beſt for the naß, be- 
cauſe, as I have ſaid before, they then ſpawn, and are 


ſick, and therefore never bite freely. 

x | | | 

. A large bait intices the pike to take it the moſt, 

| but a ſtall one takes him with greater certainty. 

t | 

Always both at frow! and ſnap, cut away one of 

che fins, cloſe at the gills of the bait-fiſh, and an- 

J other at the vent on the contrary ſide ; which makes 
it play better. 

F | 


Let no weeds hang on your bait, for if they do, 
che pike will not touch it; and always throw it into 
the water gently ; for if you throw it in harum ſcarum 
it intimidates him. 


& Be careful how you take a pike out of the water, 
for his bite is venomous; therefore if you have not a 
© landing net, put you finger and thumb into his eyes, 
and take him out that way. | 


= Both at troul and ſnap always have one, or more 
W {wivels on the line, which will prevent its kenking, 
and make it play better in the water. 


The Pearch. 


be earch is bow backed like a hog, and armed with 
WU griſtles, and his ſides with dry thick ſcales. He 
W's a very bold biter, which appears by his daring to 
venture upon one of his own kind, with more cour- 
lage than even the ravenous Luce. He ſeldom grows 
above two feet long, ſpawns once a year, either in 
ol February, or March, and bites beſt in the latter part 


ter the ſpring. His haunts are chiefly in the ſtreams 
een 3 not 
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not very deep, under hollow banks, a gravelly bot. 
tom, and at the turning of an eddy. If the weather : 
is cool and cloudy, and the water a little ruffled, he 
will bite all day long, eſpecially from eight till ten, 
in the morning, and from three till ſix in the even- 
ing. His baits are minnows, little frogs, or brand- 
lings, if well ſcoured ; when he bites give hin time 
| enough, and you can hardly give him too much; for a; 
| he is not a leather-mouthed fiſh, without you do, he vil 
J often break his hold, Angle for him, if you bait witha 
dl brandling, with an indifferent ſtrong line, and gut at 
1 bottom, your hook No. 4, 5, or 6, and at about five 
1 or {ix inches from the ground. But if you rove for 
| him, with a minnow or frog (which is a very pleaſant 
| _ way) then your line ſhould be ſtrong, and the hook 
1 armed with gimp, and the bait ſwimming at mid - wa. 
ter, ſuſpended by a cork float. I for my own par 
| always uſe my trowl, that in caſe a pike ſhould take 
| | it, I may be prepared for him. Keep your minnu: F 
14 in a tia kettle, and when you bait with one, ſtick the = 
1 hook through his upper lip, or back fin. If you ue 
the frog, ſtick it through the ſkin of his hind leg. 
Theſe directions being carefully attended to, I dar 
inſure the angler ſuccels. 


| 

| The Tench. 

| | The tench the fiſh's phyſician (ſo called becauſe his 
1 what is more ſtrange, the voracious pike 1s ſo ſenſible 
\ 
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flime is ſaid to be very healing to wounded fiſh, and 
of his ſovereign virtue, that he will not hurt a tench, 
although he will ſeize on any other fiſh of his own 
fire that comes in his way; and when he, or a1 


other fiſh are ſick, they find relief by rubbing then- 
ſelves againſt his body) is a delicious treſh water fiſh; 


he has ſmall ſcales, yet very large and ſmooth fins, 1 E 
red circle about the eyes, and a little barb hanging Bs 
each corner of his mouth. His haunts are chiefly - 3 
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ponds amongſt weeds ; he thrives very ill in clear 
waters, and covets to feed in foul ones ; yet his fleſh 
is nouriſhing and pleaſant. They ſpawn the begin- 
ning of July: the proper time to angle for them is 
early and late, in the months of May, June, the lat- 
ter end of July, and in Avguſt, You muſt uſe a 
ſtrong line with gut at bottom. The hook No. 2, or 
3, and a quill float ; the depth about two feet. He 
bites beſt at red-worms, if you dip them firſt in tar, 
at all ſorts of paſtes made up with ſtrong ſcented oils, 
and at one made with the inſide of a roll, and honey. 
Alſo at cad-worms, lob-worms, flag-worms, gentles, 
marſh-worms, and ſoft boiled bread grain. 


The Flounder. 


The flounder may be fiſhed for all day, either in ſwift 
ſtreams, or in the till deep; but beſt in the ſtream, 
in the months of April, May, June, and July. Your 
line muſt be a ſingle haired one, with a ſmall float, 
and the hook No. 6, or 7. Let your bait touch the 
ground, which may be any ſort of ſmall worms, 
waſps, or gentles. He being a fiſh but ſeldom taken 
with the rod and line, to enlarge on the ſubject would 
be totally unneceſſary. 


The Chub, 


The chub is a fiſh, by no means in very much 
eſteem, his fleſh being very coarſe, and full of ſmall 
bones; yet he affords good ſport to the angler, eſpe- 
cially toa Tyro in that art. They ſpawn about the 
begianing of April; and their haunts are chiefly in 
large rivers, having clayey or ſandy bottoms, in holes 
ſhaded with trees; where many of them in general 
keep together. He bites beſt from ſun-riſing till eight, 


aud from three till ſun-ſet. In March and April you 


mult angle for the chub with worms, in June, and 
D 2 July 
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July, with iet, ſnails, and cherries; but in Auguſt 
and September, uſe a paſte made of Parmeſan, or 
Holland cheeſe, pounded in a mortar with a little 
butter, and a ſmall quantity of ſaffron put to it to 
make it of a yellow colour, In the winter when the 
chub is in his prime, a paſte made of Cheſhire cheeſe 
and turpentine, is very good; but no bait more kil- 
ling for him, than the :7h of an ox's or cow's back 
bone; you muſt take the tough outward ſkin off very 
carefully, but take particular care that you do not 
bruiſe the inward ſkin ; alſo the brains of the above 
animals are excellent for him. Let your line be very 
ſtrong, with a quill float on it, ſtrong gut at bottom, 
the hook No. 3, or 4, the depth in hot weather— 
mid-water, in coldiſh near the bottom, and in quite 
cold weather on the ground, The moſt pleaſant way 
of taking him is by dibbing ; which is thus perform- 
ed: in a hot ſummer's day, go to any hole that you 
know they haunt, and you will find perhaps thirty 
or forty of them baſking themſelves like partridges on 
the ſurface of the water : then take your rod, which 
muſt be very ſtrong and long; your line the ſame, 
but about a yard in length; and bait the hook with 
a graſshopper : you mult ſhelter yourſelf behind ſome 
buſh, or ſtump of a tree, ſo as not to be ſeen ; for 
the chub is very timorous, and the leaſt ſhadow will 
make him ſink to the bottom ; though he will ſoon riſe 
again. Having therefore fixed your eye upon the 
Jargeſt and beſt ; drop your bait with great caution 
before him, and he will inſtantly take it, and be held 
faſt ; for he is a leather-mouthed fiſh, and ſeldom 
breaks hold, if played properly. There is a very pe- 
culiar way of dibbing for them in ſome counties, 
which I ſhall deſcribe for the reader's information. 
Where the till deep holes lie almoſt near the middle 
of the river, or cut, ſo diſtant from the ſhore, that 
they cannot be taken with a rod and line; two pet 


ſons go one on one ſide the river, aud one on I 
1 other, 


G r fed tw oh 


— by 
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other, having a long line in their hands, which 
ſnould if all unravelled reach twice acroſs the river; 
but as they begin with it at firſt, only from one 
perſon to the other. In the centre of the line, is an- 
other ſuſpended from it about a yard long, baited: 
with a cock-ſhaver, or graſshopper: thus prepared 
they drop it as in the former inſtance, before any chub 
they like ; which when they have hooked, the per- 
fon who has the length of line in reſerve, unravells 
it, and then the other draws the fiſh over to him, 
and baits the hook a freſh, after which he gives a 
ſignal, and the other winds up the line again, till 
it arrives, at its proper length; with this ſimple method 
many pounds weight are taken in an hour. 


N. B. In dihbing where you cannot get a graſe- 


hopper any fly, beetle or moth, will equally anſwer the 
purpoſe. 


The Barbetl. 


The Barbel is ſo called, on account of the barb, 
or beard, that is under his noſe, or chops, is a 
leather-mouthed fiſh ; and though he ſeldom breaks 
his hold when hooked ; yet if he proves a large one, 
he often breaks both rod and line. The male is 
eſteemed much better than the female, but neither 
of them are very extraordinary, They ſwim in great 
ſhoals, and are at the worlt in April, at which time 
they ſpawn, but ſoon come into ſeaſon again; the 
places they chiefly reſort, are ſuch as are weedy, gra- 
velly riſing grounds, in which this fiſh is ſaid to dig, 
and rout his noſe like a ſwine. In the ſummer he 
frequents the ſtrongeſt and ſwifteſt currents of water; 
as under deep bridges, wears, &c. and is apt to ſettle 
himſelf amongſt the piles, hollow places, and in moſs. 
and weeds. In the autumn he retires into the deeps, 
Where. he remains all the winter and beginning of the 


D 3 pring. 
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ſpring. The beſt baits for him are Salmon. ſpaun, 
leb-worms, gentles, bits of cheeſe, wrapt up in a wet 
linen rag to make it tough, or ſteeped in honey for 
twenty-four hours, and greaves : obſerve that the 
{ſweeter and cleaner your baits are kept, the more 
eager he will take them. You cannot bait the 
ground for him too much, when you angle for him, 
with any kind of garbage; as lob-worms cut in pieces, 
malt and grains incorporated with b/zod and clay, &c. 
The earlier and later you fiſh for him in the month 
of June, July, and Auguſt the better. Your rod 
and line, mult be very ſtrong; the former ringed, 
and the latter muſt have gimp at the bottom; a run- 
ning plummet muſt be placed on your line, which is a 
bullet with a hole through it: place a large ſhot a foot 
above the hook, to prevent the bullet falling on it. 
The worm will of courſe be at the bottom, for no 
float is to be uſed, and when the barbel takes the 
bait, the bullet will lie on the ground and not choak 
him. By the bending of your rod you will know 
when he bites, and alſo with your hand will feel him 
give a ſtrong ſnatch, then ſtrike him, and he will 
be your own if you play him well ; but if you do not 
manage him with dexterity, he will break your 
tackle. You muſt have on your rod a winch and a 
line on it about thirty yards long. 


N. B. Their ſpawn acts as a violent cathartic and 
emetic. | 


The Eel. 


Authors of natural hiſtory in regard to the eel have 
advanced very various conjectures ; and in ſome mea- 
ſure have contradicted each other, entirely on this 
head; namely: Whether they are produced by ge- 
neration, or corruption as worms are; or by certain 


glutinous drops of dew, * falling in * — 


* 
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June, on the banks of ſome ponds, or rivers, are by 

the heat of the ſun turned into eels, Abr, Mylius, 

in a treatiſe of the origin of animals deſcribes a 
method of producing them by art. He ſays, that if 

you cut up two turfs covered with May-dew, and 
lay one on the other, the graſſy fide inwards, and 
tus cxpoſe them to the heat of the ſun, in a few of 
Z hours there will ſpring from them an infinite quantity 
ol cels. Eels are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, viz, 
the filver eel; a greeniſh cel, called a grey; a black- 
ih eel, with a broad, flat head, and laſtly an ee with 
reddiſh fins. The eel's haunts are chiefly amongſt 
= weeds, under roots and ſtumps of trees, holes, and 
clefts in the earth, both in the banks and at bottom, 
and in the plain mud; where they lie with only their 
heads out watching for prey: alſo about flood gates, 
# wears, bridges, and old mills, and in the ſtill waters 
that are foul and muddy; but the ſmalleſt eels are 
to be met with in all ſorts of rivers, and foils. They 
& conceal themſelves in the winter, for ſix months in 
the mud, and they ſeldom rove about in the ſummer 
in the day time, but all night long; at which time, 
you may take a great number of them, by laying in 
= night lines, faſtened here, and there to banks, ſtumps 
of trees, &c. of a proper length for the depth of the 
Vater, leaded ſo as to lie on the ground; and a pro- 
per cel hook whipped on each, baited with the fol- 
& lowing baits, which he delights in, viz garden-worms, 
or „bs, minnows, hen's-guts, fiſh garbage, loaches, 
= {mall gudgeons, or miller thumbs, alſo ſmall roaches, 
the hook being laid in their mouths. There are two 
= Ways to take them in the day time called ſniggling and 
= bobbing. Sniggling is thus performed: take a ſtrong 
line and bait your hook with a large /ob-worm, and 
go to ſuch. places above mentioned where eels hide 
q themſelves in the day time; put the bait gently into 
N the hole, by the help of a cleft ſtick, and if the eel is 


„ 
1 
= 


— 
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— 


A there he will certainly bite; let him tire himſelf by 
Þ | : | tug- 
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tugging, before you offer to pull him out, or ele |f r 
you will break your line. The other method is called MT 7 
bobbing. In order to perform this you muſt ſcour ſome . 


large /ebs, and with a needle run a twiſted filk thro 0 
them from end to end, as many of them as will 12 
lightly wrap a dozen times round your hand; make £ 7 
them into links, and faſten them to ſtrong pack. i 1 


thread, or whip- cord, two yards long, then make x 
knot in the line about fix or eight inches from the 
worms; afterwards put three quarters of a pound of 
lead, made in a pyramidal form on the cord ; the 
lead muſt be made hollow three parts of the way up 
it, and then a hole muſt be bored through it, big 
enough to put the cord through, and let the lead (lid: 
down to the knot. Then fix all to a manageable pol, 
and uſe it in muddy water. When the fiſh tug, let 
them have time to faſten, then draw them gently up, 
and hoiſt them quick to ſhore. A boat called a ut 
is very uſeful in this kind of fiſhing. Some uſe an 
eel ſpear to catch eels with, which is an inſtrument 
with three, or four forks, or jagged teeth, which 
they ſtrike at random into the mud. 


The Roach, 


The roach is as fooliſh, as the carp is crafty, he is hy 
no means a delicate fiſh; the river ones, are much 
better than thoſe bred in ponds. They ſpawn in 
May, and will bite all day long, if the weather is 
not in either of the extremes, on the top of the wi: 
ter. Their haunts are chiefly in ſandy, or - gravel!) 


deep waters; delighting to be in the ſhade. In April WE he G 
their baits are cads, and worms, In ſummer whit? #0 am 
ſnails, or flies. In autumn a paſte made of fine white N ery fi 
bread, moulded in your hands with water, and a lie eis a 
cotton added to it, io keep it from waſhing off the ur ti 


hook, which ſhould be No. 9. In winter gentles ae e Bar 
the beſt bait for him; you ſhould fiſh with a - | 
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e Barbel's, in the ſtreamy, and on gravel; lighting 


made of ſingle hairs, a quill float, and the lead about 
2 foot from the hook ; and when you angle for 
roach, always caſt in a ground bait, made of bran, 
clay and bread incorporated together ; and when you 
angle with tender baits, always ſtrike at the leaſt 


ET nibble that is apparent. Sprouted malt, the young 
broad of waſps, bees dipt in blood, and the dryed blood 
© of /becß, are noſtrums in this kind of angling. 


The Dace, or Dare. 


© This fiſh, and the roach, are much of the ſame 
kind, therefore the directions given for one, will ſerve 
for the other. 
March, and will take any fly ; eſpecially the fone 

© cadew fly, May fly, the latter end of April, and moſt _ _ 


They ſpawn about the middle of 


* 


part of May; and the ant fly in June, Joly, and Au- 
Leal. When you angle for the dace with the ant 
, under water, let it be about two hand's breadth 
| Hay the ground. They never refuſe a fly in a warm 


day, on the top of the water. The beſt bait for them 
in the winter is, the earth bob, it is the ſpawn of the 
Peetle, and is to be found by following the plough 
in ſandyiſh grounds; put them into a veſſel with 
ſome of the earth from whence they are taken, and 


uſe them all the winter as an excellent bait, as I have 


pefore mentioned in the deſcription of baits. As for 
Four line, &c. the directions given for the roach, will 
erve in all reſpects for the dace or dare. | 


The Gudgeon. 


be Gudgeon is a fiſh, that affords the young angler, 


amazing deal of diverſion ; being one that bites 
ry free, and when ſtruck is never loſt ; becauſe 
Reis a leather-mouthed fiſh. They ſpawn three, or 
Pur times in the ſummer, and their feeding is like 


all 
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all manner of flies. Their baits are chiefly, wa/3; 
gentles, and cads, but the ſmall red-worm is bel}, 
When you angle for them, be provided with a 
gudgeon-rake, with which rake the ground every ten 
minutes; which gathers them together. A ſingle hair. 
ed line is beſt with a quill, or cork float according to 
the rapidity of the ſtream ; your hook No. 7, or 8, 
and your bait on the ground, You may angle for 
him, with a running line, by hand, without a float. 


The Pope, or Ruff. 


This fiſh with a double name, is ſmall, and rarely 
grows bigger than a gudgeon; in ſhape very like the 
pearch, but is better food, being in the taſte as pleaſant 
as any fiſh whatever. His hawnts are in deepeſt 
running parts of a gravelly river, the exact bottom 
whereof, having found by plumbing, bait your hooks 
with ſmall . red-worms, or brandlings ; for you may 
angle with two, or three, and have excellent ſport. 
He bites very greedily, and as they ſwim in ſhoal; 
wy may catch twenty, or thirty, at one ſtanding, 
n a coal gloomy day. Always bait the ground with 
earth, and uſe the ſame tackle as for the gudgeon, 


The Bleak, or Bley. 


The #leak on account of its eagerneſs to catch flies, 
is called by ſome, the river ſwallow, and by others 
the fre/d water ſprat, becauſe of it's reſemblance to 
the ſea ſprat. He bites very eagerly at all ſorts of 
worms, flies, paſtes, and ſheep's blood. You may fiſt 
for him with fix or ſeven ſmall hooks at a time. He 
is an excellent fiſh, to initiate a young angler in 
fly-fiſhing ; by his whipping for them in a hot ſum- 


mer's evening, with a ſmall artificial black gnat- Lo" 
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tackle muſt be fine, and neatly foi med. He is a ca- 
pital bait for the pike. | 


The Minnow, or Pink. 


The minnow, though one of the ſmalleſt fiſhes, is as 


excellent a one to eat as any of the moſt famed, 
They are generally found in March and April, and 
remain till the cold weather compels them to re- 
tire to their winter quarters. He is of a greeniſh, or 
wavy ſky colour ; his belly very white ; his back 
blackiſh ; and is a moſt excellent bait, for any of the 
fiſh of prey: namely, the pike, trout, pearch, &c. 
His baits are ſmall red-worms, waſps, cads, &c. If 
you can catch enough of them they make an excel- 
lent tanſy, their heads and tails being cut off; and 


fried in eggs, with a ſauce made of butter, ſugar, 
and ver juice. 


The Lach, or Loche. 


This fiſh is very ſmall, but eats very well; and is 
nouriſhing food for ſick perſons. He is found in clear 
{wift brooks, and rivulets, and his food is gravel, 
He is bearded like the barbel, and freckled with black 
and white ſpots. You may take him with a ſmall 
red-worm at ground ; he delights to be near - the 


gravel, therefore is hardly ever ſeen on the top of the 
water, 


The Bull-head, or Millers-thumb. 


This fiſh on account of its uglineſs, is in ſome places 
called the freſh water devil; he has a broad head, 


anda large mouth, no teeth, but his lips are like a 


file, with which he nibbles at the bait. They ſpawn 
in April, and are full of ſpawn moſt of the ſummer, 
Their haunts in ſummer, are chiefly in holes, or a. 


mongſt 
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mongſt ſtones in clear water; but in winter, they 
lie in the mud like the eel. The worſt of anglers 
may take this fiſh ; for if you look about the water in 
#hot day, you may ſee him ſunning himſelf on a flat 
ſtone ; put your hook upon it, baited with a ſmall 
red-worm and he will take ir directly. The taſte of 
this fiſh is very good. 


The Stickleback, Sharpling, or Banſ/tickle. 


This fiſh with three names, as he is called by in dif- 
ferent counties, is a ſmall prickly fiſh, and not worth 
the angler's notice, in regard to himſelf, but that he 
is an excellent bait for the trout, who will take it 
ſooner than the minnow, ' His pricks muſt be broke 
off, and baited according to the directions given for 
baiting the minnow, under the deſcription of the 
trout. 

N. B. The tackle, baits, &c. for this fiſh, and 
the three foregoing ones, mult be the ſame, and very 
fine. | 
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CHAP. VI, 


The moſt ſcientific Method of making Fiſh-ponds, Stews, 
&c. To which is added ſeveral Arcana in the Art of 
Angling. 


—————=—=< CT ͤ— ned ne oa een mod mo 


* is agreed that thoſe grounds are beſt, which are 
full of ſprings, and apt to be mooriſh : the one 
breeds them well, and the other preſerves them from 
being ſtolen. 


The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, 
and the nature of the currents that fall into it ; like- 
wiſe that it be refreſhed with a little brook, or with 
rain water that falls from the adjacent hilly ground. 
Add, that thoſe ponds which receive the ſtale and 
dung of horſes, breed the largeſt and fatteſt fiſh. 


In making the pond, obſerve that the head be at 


the loweſt part of the ground; and that the trench of 


the flood gate, or ſluice, have a good ſwift fall, that 
it may not be long in emptying. 


If the pond carry fix foot of water, it is enough; 


bur it mult be eight foot deep, to receive the freſhes 
and rains, that ſhould fall into it. 


_ 1 
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It would be alſo advantageous to have ſhoals on 
the ſides, for the fiſh to ſun themſelves in, and lay 
their ſpawn on ; beſides in other places, certain holes, 
hollow banks, ſhelves, roots of trees, iſlands, &c, 
to ſerve as their retiring places. Conſider further, 
whether your pond be a breeder; if ſo, never expect 
any large carþs from thence; the greatneſs of the 


number of /Sawn overſtocking the pond, 


For large carþs a ſtore-pond is ever accounted the 
beſt; and to make a breeding-pond become a ſtore- 
pond, fee what quantity of carps it will contain: 
then put in all milters, or all Sawners ; whereby in 
a little time you may have carps that are both large, 
and-exceedinply fat. Thus by putting in one ſex, 
there is an impoſſibility of the increaſe of them; yet 
the roach, notwithſtanding this precaution, will mul- 
tiply. Reſerve ſome great waters for the head quar- 
ters of the fiſh, whence you may take, or wherein 
you may put any quantity whereof. And be ſure to 
have ſtews, and other auxiliary waters, ſoas you may 
convey any part of the ſtock, from one to the other; 
ſo, to loſe no time in the growth of the fiſh, but employ 
your water, as you do your land, to the beſt advan- 
tage. View the grounds, and find out ſome fall be- 
tween the hills, as near a flat as may be, ſo as to leave 
a proper current for the water. If there be any diffi- 
culty of judging of ſuch, take an opportunity, after 
ſome ſudden rain, or breaking up of a great ſnow in 
winter, you will plainly fee which way the ground 


caſts; for the water will take the true fall, and run 
accordingly, 


The condition of the place muſt determine the 


| quantity of the ground to be covered with water. For 


example, I may propoſe in all fifteen acres, in three 
ponds, or eight acres in two, and not lels; and 


theſe ponds ſhould be placed one above another, ſo as 


the 
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the point of the lower, may almoſt reach the head or 
bank of the upper, which contrivance is no leſs beau- 
tiful than advantageous. 


The head, or bank, which by ſtopping the cur- 
rent, is to raiſe the water; and ſo make a pond ; 
muſt be built with the clay and earth, taken out of 
the pan, or hollow, dug in the loweſt ground above 
the bank: the ſhape of the pan to be an half oval, 
whereof the tlat to come to the bank, and the longes 
diameter to run ſquare from it. 


For two large ponds of three or four acres a piece, 
It is adviſeable to have four ſtews, each two rods 
wide, and three long. The ſtews are uſually in gar- 
dens, or near the houſe, to be more handy and bet- 


ter looked to. The method of making them, is to 


carry the bottom in a continual decline from one end, 
with a mouth to favour the drawing with a net. 


— RA” — — 
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To catch Fiſh, 


1 nettles and cingue-feil, chop them ſmall ; 
then mix ſome juice of hou/e-leck with them; rub 
yourhands therewith, then throw it into the” water, 
and keep your hands in it ; the fiſh will come to them, 
Or take hcart-wort, and lime, mingle them together, 
and throw them into a ſtanding water, and it will 
fox them; when you may eaſily take them. But the 
beſt method is to take coculus indicus which is a poi- 


ſonous ' narcotic ; called alſo bacce piſcatorie, fiſher's 


berties, and pound them in a mortar, then make balls 
of the paſte which will be produced, about the ſize 
of a pea, and throw them into the ſtanding water; 
the fiſh that taſte of it, will be very ſoon intoxicated, 
and will riſe, and lie on the ſurface of the water: 


put 
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put your landing net under them directly and take 
them out; for they will ſoon recover. It is but no- 
ceſſary to know theſe ſecrets ; but I am ſure no true 


lover of angling will ever make uſe of them, only. 


by being acquainted with them it will enable him to 
detect poachers ; and I hope when he meets with any 
that he will put in full force the laws againſt them, 
ſo judiciouſly appropriated, to clear the country of 
ſuch a ſet of raſcals. 


Do take Pike as he lies baſting in March or Auguſt, 


Take a long pole, or rod that is light and ſtrait, 
and on the ſmall end faſten a running loop of twiſted 
horſehair and filk, of a large compaſs ; which, gent- 
ly draw five or {ix inches over the gills; and then 
hoiſt him to ſhore as quick as poſlible.. If it is a 
{mall one draw it not on fo far, and keep very ſilent, 
you may alſo take him with an hand net, by putting 


it under him very gently, and then taking him up as 
quick as you can. 


Ointments to allure Fiſh to bite. 


As the ointments to allure fiſh are almoſt innume- 
rable, I ſhall only communicate to the reader a few 
of the beſt, and moſt approved; and if he wiſhes to 
ſee them at large, I refer him to a book intituled, 
The Secrets of Angling, by J, D. | | 


Take gum ivy and put a good deal of it into a 
box made of oak, and chafe and rub the inſide of it 
with this gum, When you angle put three or four 
worms into it, but they muſt not remain their long; 
for if they do it will kill them; then take them out, 
and fiſh with them, putting more in their places as 
you want them out of your worm bag. Gum: ivy is 
tear which drops from the body of large ivy trees, 

E 3 being 
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being wounded, and is of a yellowiſh red colour, of 
a ſtrong ſcent, and ſharp taſte ; that which is fold in 
the ſhops is counterfeit, and good for nothing. There- 
fore to get gum ivy, about Michaelmas, or in the 
ſpring, drive ſeveral great nails into large ivy ſtalks, 
wriggle the {ame till they become very looſe, and let 
them remain, and the gum will iſſue thereout. 


Alſo lit ſeveral great ivy ſtalks, at the times above- 
mentioned, and viſit them once a month and gather 
the gum which flows from the wounded part. This 
will very much improve the angler's ſucceſs. Pro- 
batum eſt. | | 


Take aſſa- fœtida three drams, camphor one ditto, 

Venice turpentine one ditto, pound all together in a 
mortar, with ſome drops of the chemical oil of la- 
vender, or - ſpike. When you angle anoint eight 
inches of your line with it, next your hook, and it 
is excellent for a trout in muddy water, and for 
gudgeons in clear. Probatum eft. 


Mr. Walton in his compleat Angler ſays, that if 
you diſſolve gum-ivy in oil of ſpike, and anoint your 
bait for a pike with it, that he will take it the 
ſooner. 


I ſhall now give the Reader the ne plus ultra of 
all theſe kinds of ointments; which he cannot ſet 
too high a value on. Take cat's fat, heron's fat, and 
the beſt aſſa-fcetida, of each two drams. Mummy 
finely powdered ditto, cummin ſeed finely powdered 


two ſcruples, and camphor, galbanum and Venice 
© turpentine of cach one dram, and civet two grains. 


Make them ſecundum artem into a thinniſh ointment, 
with the chemical oils of lavender, anniſe, and cam: 
mo mile, and keep it in a narrow mouthed and well 


nd 
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and it will keep two years. When you Want to uſe 
it, put ſome of it into a {mall taper” pewter box,” aud 
anoint your line with it, about eight or nine inches, 
from the hook, and when it is wafhed off repeat the 
eee 77 iD TDD oo 
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pour ſome water on ſome quick lime, until the 


ebullition ceaſes, then pour the water from it, and boil 
your glue very gently with this water, and it will 


make a very good glue. 


A Receipt that renders Leather more capable to keep 
out wet. 


As dry feet are very neceſſary to health, I have 
copied an excellent receipt out for angler's uſe, that 
will prevent his boots or ſhoes letting in water. Take 
a. pint of linſeed oil, with half a pound of mutton 
ſuet, ſix or eight ounces of bees wax, and half a penny 
worth of roſin ; boil all theſe in a pipkin together, 
and then let it cool till it be luke-warm ; take a little 
hair bruſh and lay it on your boots ; but it is much 
better to be laid on the leather, before the boots are 
made, and bruſhed with it once over when they are, 
as for your old boots, or ſhoes, you muſt bruſh them 
with it, when they are diy. As Jam now acting the 
part of phyſician, let me adviſe you whenever you 
are out in the heat of ſummer a fiſhing, and are thirſty 
never to drink water; as the conſequences ariſing from 
ſuch an indiſcretion, may prove fatal ; but either take 
a little brandy, or rum, out with you in a wicker 
bottle, or wait till you come to ſome houſe where 
you can have a little ; the effects it has of quenching 
the thirſt, and cooling the body are inſtantaneous. 


The Angler being now furniſhed with every requi- 
lite for the art of ground angling ; his ſtrictiy adher- 


ing 
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ing to the theory laid down, in his practice, is the 
thing be has to do ; and he may depend on his 
*. 1 being. crawned with ſueceſs. The ſecond 
part of this little eſſaꝝ will treat of artificial fly Hſb- 
ing, under every head that can e of ntility to the 
angler ; which certainly bears the belle in that de- 
lightful recreation 3 which adds and vigour 
to the body, keeps the mind in a perfect ſtate of 
ſerenity and tranquility, and alleviates the cares and 
troubks, attendant on mortality. 
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Part the Second. 
THE 


Compleat Fly - Fiſher, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN FLY-MAKER, 


„ 


The beſt METnHops, RuLEs, and HIN Ts, 


Are carefully laid down and properly digeſted, 


For the Angler's Pleaſure and Recreation. 


Wich pliant rod athwart the pebbled brook, 

Let me, with judgment, caſt the feather d hook, 

Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, 

And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. 

To frame the little animal, provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride, 

Let nature guide thee; ſometimes golden wire 

The ſhining bellies ot the fly require; 

The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 

Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. 

Each gaudy bird ſome ſlender tribute brings, 

And lends the growing inſe& proper wings: 

Silks of all colours muſt their aid impart, 

And every fur promote the ſiſher's art. | 
GAY. 


By THOMAS BEST, Gexr. 


Late of his Majeſty's Drawing Room in the ToWER. 
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CHAP. I. 


0b/ervations concerning Artificial Fly- Angling, with 
proper Directions for the Angler's Rods, Lines, &c. 


* art of artificial fly-fi/bing, certainly has the 


preheminence over the other various methods 

that are uſed to take fiſh in the art of angling. It 
requires a great deal of ingenuity and attention, and 
the variety which attends it, makes it at once both 
pleaſant and agreeable. The angler is not confined 
io any particular part of the water in fly-fiſhing, but 
roves from.one place to another, trying his fortune 
by throwing his flies into different eddies, and the 
moſt likely places he meets with, to make a captive 
of the ſpeckled trout ; enjoying at the ſame time the 
harmonious warblings of the numerous ſongſters of 
the groves ; beholding the diverſity of the proſpects 
ſpread around him; and gaining that health and ſe- 
renity of mind, not to be purchaſed by all the riches 
in the univerſe. The imitations of nature in regard 
to the flies neceſſary for his uſe ; ſuiting the diffe- 
rent 


| 
| 
| 
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rent colours ſo exactly as to reſemble the natural fly; 
and obſerving the greateſt nicety in regard to its ſym- 
metry ;z contribute to make it ſtill more delightful 
Whenever he makes a fly, let him have the natu- 
ral one always before him, ,which will enable him 
to be a competent judge, of the materials moſt neceſ- 
ſary to dub it with; a liſt of which and of the beſt 
way to make the Palmer and May-fly, (that are the 
ground of artificial fly angling) I ſhall give him by 
and by; for if he is not able to make his own flies, 
he never will be a good fly-fiſher, nor experience that 
pleaſure, which he will receive by taking fiſh, with 
one of his own making. He muſt never think a fly 
ill made, becauſe it will not kill fiſh as well in any 
other river, as that he particularly angles in; becauſe 
the ſame flies differ very much both in colour and ſize 
in different counties : therefore I would adviſe him 
to purſue a plan, that he will find very agreeable 
and pleaſant, and very much increaſe his paſtime ; 
which is to make a ſelection of the natural flies he 
means to imitate, for artificial fly fiſhing, in the 
different counties he angles in, and put them into a 
glaſs caſe for preſervation ; by which means, he will 
always be able to ſuit the fly for the water he fiſhes 
in: and likewiſe let him take the exact time, that 
each fly kills beſt in, as the ſame will be taken much 
ſooner, or later, on one river, than another ; nay, 
even the fly which was taken on its peculiar water 
one year in April, will perhaps not be on the next, 
till the middle of May: according to the back ward- 
neſs, or forwardneſs of the ſeaſon. If he ſhould fol- 
low this method, he needs not be at the expence ot 
a glaſs cafe, but provide ſome chip boxes, about eight 
inches ſquare with tops to them, and at the bottom 
of each place a piece of cork half an inch thick, then 
when he has taken a fly, let him heat a pin in the 
flame of a candle, put it through the fly near its 


head, and then ſtick it on the cork ; allowing room 
28 enough 
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enough for each fly: for if he does not, ſome parts 
of them will ſnap off. If he draws very well, he 
may alſo take the exact ſize, colour, and ſhape of 
the fly on paper, which will add more to his amuſe- 
ment: or, let him directly he has taken a pro- 
per fly, make one in imitation of it, then try it, and 
if it kills fiſh, coil it up neatly, and keep it in a box 
as a ſample, upon the lid of which, let there be 
written the name of the river, and the time it is ge- 
nerally taken. I ſhall now proceed to give the an- 
gler a deſcription of the rods, and lines, beſt calcu- 
lated for artificial fly-fiſhing, but before I do ſhall 
make this one obſervation : that theory without 
praftice, can never make a man a proficient ; and 
that if he wiſhes to arrive to any degree of excel- 
lence in this, or any other art. 


++++++4$+++++ +++ ++++4+ 
Multa tulit fecitque. 


Rods and Lines proper for Artificial Fly-fiſhing, &c. 


As for your artificial fly-rod the directions given 
in the firſt part of this treatiſe are ſufficient, only be 
careful that the materials which it is compoſed of are 
well ſeaſoned, and free from knots, and that the 
whole is exactly perfect in regard to ſymmetry. 


The length of the fly-rod is generally from about 
fourteen to ſeventeen feet long ; which is long enough 
for any one who underſtands fly fiſhing to throw 
twelve yards of line with one hand, and ſeventeen 
with both. 

To make a fly rod that will be exceedingly neat and 
| F 


pleaſant 


. — — — — — 
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pleaſant in hand, you muſt obſerve the following 
method. 

Procure a nice breadth of aſh plank free from 
knots, perfectly ſound, and about 7 feet long; let it 
be turned in the lath ſo as to run taper, from the 
butt end, which ſhould be ſo thick and no more than 
you can with eaſe graſp in your hand, then have it 
ferreled, or bind it to a piece of hazel ſeven feet long, 
and in exact taper proportion to the aſh. As you 
may not be able to get a piece of hazel ſo lovg, that 
will run perfectly taper it may conſiſt of two, or 
three pieces; then add to the hazel a nice piece of 
yew (in the ſame proportion to the hazel as that is 
to the aſh) two feet long, made round, taper and 
ſmooth, and to that, piece a bit of ſmall, round, and 
taper whale-bone fix inches long ; then the rod will 
be compleated, and if juſt Ke is obſerved 
through the whole, it will be a moſt excellent one, 
and of a proper length, viz. 


„ . 
Aſh < = 1 
0 
ew 3 
Whale bone - © 6 


The length - 16 6 


— 


Some uſe deal for making the bottom of the rod, 
becauſe they ſay it is more light; but I in anſwer 
to that averr, that it is not half ſo ſtrong and laſting, 
and that the aſh, on account of its ſtrength, may be 
turned in the lath, or planed down, to be every jot 
as light as the deal, and that the angler, when he 
has hooked a good fiſh, needs never fear its ſnapping 
ſhort, as deal will, becauſe it is the nature of rhe 


wood to bend almoſt double, and will always, if well 
ſeaſoned, 
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ſeaſoned, return to its former ſtraitneſs. Let your 
rod thus made, be ringed for the line to paſs through, 


with ſmall braſs rings, about a foot diſtant from each 


other, and at the butt end let there be a ſpike made 
to ſcrew in, which you will find very convenient; 
and you may if you like to alter the colour of your 
joint, (though it does not fignify ſo much in aſh, as 
in deal, whoſe whiteneſs might ſcare the fiſh) firſt 
warm it before the fire and then dip a feather in aqua 
fortis, put it on the aſh, and then chafe it into it with 
your hand and it will make it a cinnamon, or rather 
a puce, or flea colour, 

Your fly line ſhould be about thirty yards long, and 
wound on a ſmall braſs multiplying winch which is ro 
to be placed on the butt of your rod ; then you mult 
run the line through the rings betore mentioned, and 
you may always command any length without the 
trouble of changing the line, and ſhorten it when you 
come to places encumbered with wood. The general 
length that you ſhould have off your reel muſt be about 
four yards longer than your rod, nay ſometimes the 
line muſt be twice the length of the rod; for to / 
fine and far off is the ſtanding rule for trout fiſhing. 
But it will be a long time before you are able to 
throw a dib line with nicety at the general length, 
yet as you can always lengthen or ſhorten it by means 
of the winch, you may if you are expert, and are a 
true lover of angling, after ſome trials accompliſh 
it. Never incumber yourſelf with too much line at 
firſt, but increaſe the length of it as you find you 
make improvement ; and as it is ten to one, that 
you lole a fly every time you caſt your line, until you 
are arrived at ſome degree of perfection in doing it, it 
will not be amiſs to practice ſome time without one. 
But let me return to the ſubject: your line ſhould run 
taper from the top of the rod dowa to the fly, that is if 
the firſt link is compoſed of thirty five hairs, the next 
muſt be of thirty four ; ſo leaving out one hair in 

T2 each 
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each link till the whole is compleated ; then comes 


the ſilk worm gut, on which you ſhould whip all 
your hooks. 


But the beſt lines for artificial fly angling are thoſe 
that are wove, and are all one piece, and are to be 
bought at any of the ſhops in London where fiſhing 
tackle is ſold, and run taper like the laſh of a coach 


whip, and may be had at any length ; as from thirty 
to forty yards, &c. 


Thele are the only lines that can be uſed on a 


winch ; becauſe they have no knots to prevent their 


running glibly through the rings of the rod. 


By the line being made taper, you will be able 


to throw it into any place you like with a greater 


exactueſs, and it will fall much lighter on the water, 
which will very much increaſe your ſport. 


Likewiſe you will find a great advantage by ob- 
ferving, as I ſaid in the making of your line, an aſ- 
cending, or deſcending progreſſion, which is, if you 
degin at the bottom of your line with three hairs for 
the firſt link, then the next to it muſt conſiſt of four, 
ſo continuing, the increaſe of one in every link till it is 
of a proper length; this is called an aſcending ſeries 
the ſame as, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. in arithmetic: but if 
you begin to make your line from the top, and the 
firſt link is compoſed of thirty hairs, the next to that 
muſt conſiſt of twenty nine, ſo continuing the decreaſe 
of one in every link till the whole is compleated ; 
this is called a deſcending ſeries, the ſame as the figures 
$, 4, 3, 2, 1, &, Your lines being thus made, there 
will almoſt be a continual regular decline from the 
butt of the rod, down to the very flie, which will be 
very much in your favor, in reſpect to caſting . 

nicety, 
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nicety, and when you have faſtened your hook, to a | 
bough of a tree, a buſh, ſo that you cannot diſin- | 
gage it without breaking your line, you will not loſe 
above one, or two links of it at moſt, on account of 
the line being ſtronger the nearer it is to the top of 
the rod. 


272724 22 


The reader now being informed of the rod, and 
lines beſt calculated for artificial fly fiſhing, I ſhall 
in the next chaper give him a liſt of the materials he Y 
muſt be in poſſeflion of before he attempts to make a 
fly, and afterwards give him the beſt jinſtructions for 
making them. 


T4 CHAT: 
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CHAP. II. 


A Lift of the Materials neceſſary for an Angler to 
have, and the beft Method to make the Palmer and 
May-fly. 


1332 I proceed to give the angler a liſt of 
the articles which he is to provide, let me ad- 
viſe him to have a ſmall cabinet made to keep them 
in, with ſixteen drawers in it, and a few pigeon 
| holes, and on each drawer, let there be a written la- | 
bel intimating the contents of it, which he will find © 
to be much better than putting them indifcriminate- 1 
ly into a dubbing bag; W.! when he wants to 
| - uſe them hecan go to each ſeparate article without 


PS wad 


E any trouble. 'The ſixteen drawers are to hold the ( 
following materials. h 
| No. 1. Hog's Down, 

| 

| Combed from the roots of the briſtles, of B/ach, 7 
red, whitiſh and ſandy coloured hogs; the white t 


down you may have dyed to any colour you like. It it 
is excellent dubbing becauſe it will ſtand the water 
and ſhines well. To be a competent judge of the 


| 

| real colour of any dubbing, you muſt hold it between 
| 

| 

| 
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the ſun and your eyes. This is a ſtanding rule when | 
you imitate a fly. | 


No. 2. Camel's Hair, 


Of a dark and light colour, and one in the medium | 4 
of both. : 
| 


No. 3. Badger's Hair, 


The brown ſoft fur which is on the ſkin, and the 
blackiſh. 


No. 4. Bear's Hair, 


Grey, dun, light, and dark coloured, bright, browns 
and /bining brown. "1 


No. 5. Spaniel's Hair, 


From the different parts of a ſpaniel, eſpecially from 4 
behind the ear, brown, dark brown, light brown and f 
black, i! 


No. 6. Sheep's Wool, | | 


Of all colours both natural and artificial, you may 
have it dyed to any colour. 


No. 7. Seal's Fur, 


To be had at the trunk-maker's, get it dyed from 
the lighteſt to the darkeſt brown, and you will find 
it much better dubbing than cow, or calve's hair. 


No. 


# 
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No. 8. Mohairs, 


Of all colours, black, blue, purple, white, violet ; 
yellow and tawney, Philomot from Feuille morte, a 
dead leaf; and Habella, which is a whitiſh yellow, 
or ſoiled buff. colour. 1 cannot paſs by this article 


without giving the reaſon why this laſt colour was ſo 


called. 


The arch-duke Albertus, who had married the 
Infanta 1ſabella, daughter of Philip the ſecond, king 
of Spain, with whom he had the Low Countries in 
dowry, in the year 1602, having determined to lay 
ſiege to O/7end, then in the poſſeſſion of the Heretics ; 
his pious princeſs, who attended him in the expedi- 
tion, made a vow, that till it was taken ſhe would 
never change her cloaths. Contrary to expectation, 
as the ſtory goes, it was three years before the place 
was reduced, in which time her Highneſs's linen had 
acquired the above-mentioned hue. 


No. 9. Cow's Hair, 


The ſofteſt you can get from a black, brended, and 
red cow ; and of theſe colours, have brown, dark 
brown, light brown and black. | 


No. 10. Colt's, or Calve's Hair. 


Theſe afford very good dubbing and a variety, eſpe- 
cially thoſe hides that have been tewed, or dreſſed in 
a Skinner's lime pit; but as I ſaid before, ſeal's fur 
dyed is much beiter than either cow's, or either of 
the hairs of theſe two; becauſe it is not ſo harſh, 
and does not require ſo much trouble to work it on 
the hook ; and obſerve further that this fur is for 
{mall flies, and hog's down for large ones, 


) 


No. 


--- 
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No, 11, Camlets, 


Both hair and worſted of all colours, blue, yellow, 
dun, brown, dark brown, light brown, red violet, 


purple, black, horſe-fleſh, pink and orange, 
No. 12, Furs, 


OF the ſquirrel, eſpecially his tail; a hare the part 
of the neck, which is a withered fern colour; ex- 
cub, from the tail where it is downy and of an aſh 
colour; an old fox, and old otter, otter-cub, fuli- 
mart, or filmert; a mole, a black cat's tail; a houſe 
mouſe, and water rat; a martern particularly, from 
off the gills, or ſpots under the jaws, which is of a 
tine yellow, Theſe are all to be had at the furriers. 


No. 13. Hackles, 
Theſe are the feathers that hang from the head of 


a cock down his neck and likewiſe near his tail, they 
are particularly uſed in making the palmer- Hy; get 


the following colours of them, viz. red, dun, yellowiſh, 


white, orange, and black ; let not the fibres of them 
be above half an inch long. Whenever you meet with 
a cock whoſe hackle is of a ſtrong brown red buy him, 
and make the moſt of the hackles. Note, the feathers 
of a bantam, or cock-chick are good for nothing. 


No. 14. Feathers, 


To make the wings of artificial flies, &c. it is ne- 
ceſſary to be provided with all kind of feathers ; 
procure therefore thoſe from the back, and other 
parts of the wild mallard, or drake ; of a partridge, 
particularly the red ones in the tail ; thoſe of a _ 

| Phea- 
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þheaſants breaſt and tail; alſo the wings of a fare, 
or /tarling, jay, land- rail, black-bird, throftle, fieid- 
fare, water-coot, and a brown hen; likewiſe the top, 
or cop, of a pevit, plover, or laþ-wing, peacock's 
herl, green, copper coloured and white; alſo black 
eftrich's herl, and feathers from the neck and wings 
of a heron. Obſerve that in many inſtances hereafter 
that you will mect with, where the mallard's feather 
is ſet down for the wings of an artificial fly, that the 
ſtarling will be preferable, becauſe it is of a finer grain, 
and will not imbibe the water ſo much. 


No. 15. Carpets and Blankets, 


There is very good dubbing to be got from blankets, 

alſo from an old Turkey carpet ; untwilt the yarn, and 
pick out the wool, then ſeparate the colours, wrap 
them up in different papers, and lay them by. 


No. 16. Silks, &c. 


In this drawer, which is the laſt, keep ſmall, though 
ſtrong /i/} of all colours, wrapt on little reels ; allo 

flaw filk, gold and ſilver, flatted wire, or twiſt; 
_ hooks in {mall chip boxes, with the number of the ſize 
of each marked on the outſide ; wax of all colours, 
and needles ; a ſharp pen-knife and a ſmall ſharp pair 


of ſciſſars, made quite angular with large bows for 
the fingers, 


NM B. When you make the palmer-fly ſuit the 
colour of the ſilk to the hackle you dub with; 4 
dun hackle requires yellow ſilk; a black hackle, Hh. 
blue filk ; a brown,"or red hackle, red ſilk; when you 
make flies that are not palmer's, dub with ſilk that 
reſembles the colour moſt predominant in the fly ; and 


in making your flies remember to mix bear's ws Hers 
08 
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hog's down with your other dubbing; becauſe they 
repel the water; making your flies always in hot ſun- 
| ſhiny weather, for your waxed ſilk will then draw 


kindly ; and when you take the dubbing to imitate a 
fly always wet it, and then you will be perfect in 
your imitation ; for although the dubbing when dry 
may ſuit, yet when it is wet it may be quite another 
colour, Martern's fur is the beſt yellow you can uſe. 


How to make the Palmer and May Fly. 


There have been various diſputes whether the Pal- 
mer's ſhould be made with wings, or not, all exceed- 
ingly idle and futile, therefore I will venture to ſay 
they ſhould not, nor will I ever recant from what I 
averr, until ſome one can aſſure me for a truth, that 
they have ſeen a caterpillar, or worm with wings; 
a ſpecies of which they certainly are. No one as yet 
has ever given an account how to make the patmer- 
worms, but it has been ſo erroneous, dark, and unin- 
telligible that it would be impoſſible for a zyro in 
the art of angling to make either head or tail of it. 
Therefore I ſhall inform the reader how to perform 
it, in ſo plain and eaſy a manner, that if he has got 
a grain of mechaniſm in his compoſition, he will 
fully comprehend the method ; but if after all he 
ſhould find himſelf at a loſs, the only thing I can re- 
commend him to do is to ſee {ome {ſkilful hand make 
both the pa/mer and May-fly. 


Firſt lay all the materials by the ſide of you, viz. 


half a yard of fine round even , worm gut; half 


a yard of red filk well waxed with wax of the ſame 
colour ; a hook the ſize No. 6, a needle ; ſome ſtrands 
of Oftrich's feather and a tme red hackle : then take 
the hook and hold it by the bent between the fore 
finger and thumb of your left hand, with the ſhank 
towards your right hand, and with the point and 

beard 
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beard of the hoc not under your: fingers, but nearly 
parallel with the tops of them: afterwards take the 
ſilk and hold it like wiſe about the middle of it, with 
your hook, one part laying along the inſide of it to 
your left hand, the other to the right; then take that 
part of the ſilk which lies towards your right hand, 
between the fore finger and thumb of that hand, and 
holdiog that part towards your left tight along the in- 
ſide of the hook, whip that to the right three or four 
times round the ſhank of the hook towards the right 
hand; after which take the filk worm gut and lay 
either of its ends along the inſide of the ſhank of the 
hock, till it comes near the bent of it; then hold 
the hook, /ilk and gut tight between the forefinger 
and thumb of your left hand, and afterwards give that 
part of the / to your right hand, three or four 
whips more over both hook and gut till it comes near 
the end of the ſhank, and make a loop and faſten it 
tight ; then whip it neatly again over both ſilk, 
gut, and hook, till it comes near the bent of the 
hook, after which make another loop and faſten it 
again; then if the gut ſhould reach further than the 
bent of the. hook, cut it off, and your hook will be 


whipped on, and the parts of the ſilk hang from the 
bent of it. 


Having proceeded. ſo far, wax the longeſt end ot 
the ſilk again, and take three or four ſtrands of 
Oſtrich's feather ; and holding them and the hook as 
in the firſt poſition, the feathers to the left hand, and 
the roots of them in the bent of the hook, with the 
ſilk that you waxed laſt, whip them three or four 
times round; make a loop, and faſten them tight: 
then turning the ſtrands to the right hand, and twilt- 
ing them and the ſilk together, with your fore finger 
and thumb of your right hand; wind them round 
the ſhank of the hook till you come to the place where 
you firſt faſtened, then make a loop and taſten them 

again; 
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again; if the ſtrands ſhould not be long enough to 


wind as far as is neceſſary round the ſhank, when the 
filk gets bare you mult twiſt others on it. Having 
performed this, take your ſciſſars and cut the body of 
the palmer into an oval form, that is, ſmall at the 
bent and the end of the ſhank, but full in the centre; 
do not cut too much of the dubbing off. Now both 
the ends of the ſilk are ſeparated, one at the bent, 
another at the end of the ſhank, wax them both 
again; then take the hackle, hold the ſmall end of it 
between the fore finger and thumb of your left hand, 
and ſtroak the fibres of it with thoſe of your right 
the contrary way from which they are formed, hold 
your hook as in the ficſt poſition, and place the point 
of the hackle in its bent, with that fide which grows 
neareſt the cock upwards; and then whip it tight to 
the hook ; but in faſtening it, tie as few fibres in as 
you can poſſibly avoid : the hackle being faſt, take 
it by the great end, and keeping the ſide neareſt the 
cock to the left hand, begin with your right hand 
to wind it up the ſhank upen the dubbing ; ſtop- 
ping every ſecond turn, and holding what you have 
wound, tight with your left fingers, whilſt with the 
needle you pick out the fibres you will unavoidably 
take in; proceed in this manner till you come to the 
place where you firſt faſtened, and where an ènd of 
the ſilk is; then clip off thoſe fibres of the hackie 
which you held between your finger and thumb, 
cloſe to the ſtem; and hold the ſtem cloſe to the 
hook : afterwards take the {ilk in your right hand, and 
whip the ſtem very faſt to the hook; then make a 
loop and faſten it tight : take your pen-knife and if 
that part of the ſtem next the ſhank of the hook, is 
as long as the part of the hook which is bare, pare 
it fine; wax your ſilk ; and bind it neatly on the 
remaining bare part of the hook; then faſten the ſilk 
tight, and ſpread ſome ſhoe-maker's wax very lightly: 
on your laſt binding ; after that clip off the ends of 
G 
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the remaining filk both at the ſhank and bent of the 
hook, and all fibres that ſtart or ſtand ill condition- 
ed, and the whole is completed. 


This is called the Palmer fly, or plain hackle, and 
may inſtead of the Oftrich's feather above mentioned, 
be dubbed with black ſpaniel's fur ; and is a very 


excellent killer, There are three more palmer's which . 


are all to. be made in the ſame manner as I have laid 


down, only with different articles, which are as fol- 
low : 


Great Palmer, or Hackle. 


Dubbed the ſame as the plain hackle with the ſtrands 
off an Oftrich's feather, or a black /þaniel's fur, and 
wrapped with red peacock's hackle untrimmed, 
that is leaving the whole length of the hackle ſtaring 
out (for ſometimes the fibres of the hackle are to be 
ſhortened all over, ſometimes barbed only a little, 
and ſometimes cloſe underneath) leaving the whole 
length of fibres on the top, or back of the fly 
which makes it ſwim better, and on a whirling 


round water, kills great fiſh, Your hook for this 
palmer, No. 5. 


Golden Palmer, or Hackle, 


The ſame dubbing, ribbed with gold #wif, and a 
red hackle over all. 


Silver Hackle. 


Made with a black body alſo, {ver twiſt over that 
and a red hackle over all. 


The 
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The variation that is to be obſerved in making 
the gold and filver palmer's is this, that when you 
whip the end of the hackle to the bent of the hook, 


you muſt alſo do the ſame to the gold or filver #wi/t, 


and firſt wind either of them on the dubbing, ob- 
ſerving that they lie flat on it, and then faſten off ; 
afterwards proceed with the hackle as directed: or 
you may wind the hackle on the dubbing firſt, and 
rib the body with either of the twiſts afterwards. 


Utrum horum mavis acciße. 


Theſe are the ſtandard hackles in fy £/hing, and are 
taken any month in the year, from nine to eleven in 
the morning, and from one to three in the evening, 
and upon any water ; though you mult have different 
ſizes of them, and dubbed with different colours 
that you may always be able to ſuit either a clear, 
or a dark water, or a bright, or cloudy atmoſphere ; 
obſerving that ſmall light coloured flies are for clear 


waters and ſkies; and the larger for dark, and cloudy 
ones. 


Theſe palmers (as I ſaid before) being taken 
every month in the year, when I come to treat of 


the flies proper for each month, I ſhall not take any - 


notice again of the four which I have ſet down; for 
that would be totally unneceſſary ; but the others 
that deviate in their fize and dubbing from the ge- 
neral rule, will be fully ex preſſed. 


The angler ſhould always try the Palmers firſt, 
when he fiſhes in a river that he is unaccuſtomed to ; 
even in that which he conſtantly uſes, without he 
knows what fly is on the water and they ſhould never 
be changed till he does; the only way to come to 
the true knowledge of which, he muſt obſerve an 
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old eſtabliſhed rule laid down for that purpoſe and 


as it is poetically deſcribed by Mr. Gay, I ſhall give 
it him in that dreſs, 


Mark well the various ſeaſons of the year, 
How the ſucceeding inſect race appear; 

In this revolving moon one colour reigns, 
Which in the next the fickle trout diſdains. 
Oft have I ſee an ſkilful angler try 

The various colours of the treach'rous fly ; 
When he with fruitleſs pain hath ſkim'd the brook, 
And the coy fiſh rejects the ſkipping hook, 

He ſhakes the boughs that on the margin grow, 
Which o'er the ſtream a waving foreſt throw; 
When if an inſect fall, (his certain guide) 

He gently takes him from the whirling tide ; 
Examines well his form with curious eyes, 

His gaudy veſt, his wings, his horns and ſize, 
Then round his hook the choſen fur he winds, 
And on the back a ſpeckled feather binds, 

So juſt the colors ſhine through ev'ry part, 
That nature ſeems to live again in art, 


The beſt Method to make an Artificial Fly not a 
Palmer. | 


' Firſt hold your hook faſt betwixt the fore-finger 
and thumb of your left hand, with the back of the 
ſhank upwards, and the point towards your right 
hand ; then take a ſtrong ſmall filk of the colour 
moſt predominant in the fly you intend to make, 
wax it well with wax of the ſame colour, and draw 
it between your finger and thumb, to the head of 
the ſhank, then whip it twice or thrice about Fan 
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bare hook, which prevents it ſlipping, and the ſhank 
of the hook from cutting the gut: which being done, 
tike your gut and draw it likewiſe between your fin- 
ger and thumb, holding the hook fo faſt, as only to 
ſuffer it to paſs by, till the end of the gut is near 
the middle of the ſhank of the hook, on the inſide of 
it; then whip the ſilk twice or thrice about both gut 
and hook, as hard as the ſtrength of the filk will 
permit ; after that take the wings which before you 
began to make your fly, you had ſtripped off the ſtem 
for its wings, and proportional to it, and which lies 
with your other materials by you, (as they always 
ſhould before you begin) and place that ſide down- 
wards, which grew uppermoſt before, upon the back 
of the hook, leaving ſo much only, to ſerve for the 
length of the wings of the point of the plume, lay- 
ing it reverſed from the end of the ſhank upwards ; 
then whip your ſilk twice or thrice about the root - 
end of the feather, gut, and hook ; which being 
done, clip off the root-end of the feather cloſe by the 
arming, and then whip the ſilk faſt and firm about the 
hook and gut till you come to the bent of it, and 
then if the gut goes beyond the bent of the hook, cut 


it off and make all faſt : take then the dubbing which 


is to make the body of your fly, as much as you 
think will do, and holding it lightly with your hook. 
between the finger and thumb of your left hand, 
take the ſilk with the right, and twiſting it between 
the finger of that hand, the dubbing will ſpin itſelf 
about the ſilk, which when it has done, whip it a- 
bout the armed hook, till you come to the ſetting on 
of the wings : afterwards take the feather for the 
wings, divide it into two equal parts, and turn 
them back towards the bent of the hook, the one 
on the one ſide, the other on the other fide of. the 
ihank, holding them faſt in that poſture between the 
fore · fiuger and thumb of your left hand; which be- 
ing done, wrap them ſo down as to ſtand, and flope 
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towards the bent of the hook; and having warped 
up to the end of the ſhank, hold the fly faſt between 
the finger and thumb of your left hand, and then 
take the ſilk between thoſe of your right, and where 
the warping ends, pinch or nip it with your thumb 
nail againſt your finger, and ſtrip away the remaining 
of your dubbing — the ſilk, which wax again, 
and then with the ſilk which is newly waxed ;and 
bare, whip it once or twice about, make the w ngs 
ſtand properly, then faſten and cut it off: after which 
with the point of a needle raiſe up the dubbing 
gently from the warp, twich off the ſuperfluous hairs 
of your dubbing, leave the wings of an equal length, 


(or your fly will never ſwim true) and the whole is 
compieated, 


In this manner you are to make the May-fly, or 
green drake and all other flies that are not palmers ; 
rhe materials to make the green drake are the fol- 
lowing. Your hook muſt be No. 5. and you muſt 
have the white grey feather of a mallard, for the wings, 


dyed yellow, the dubbing camel's hair, bright bear's 


hair, yellow camler, and the ſoſt down that is comb- 
ed from the briſtles of a hog, well mixed together ; 
the body mult be long, and ribbed about with 
green ſilk, or rather yellow, waxed with green wax, 


and three long hairs for his tail, from thoſe off a 
ſable's 


Or, the May- y may be dubbed after this me- 
thod. The body of ſeal's fur, or yellow mohair, a 
little fox · cub down, and hog's down, or light brown 
from a turkey carpet mixed together, warp with 
green and yellow, pale yellow or red cock's hackle 
under the wings, which are to be the ſame as in the 
other method of dubbing it. 


As 1 ſhall not mention the green drake Wh pn. 0 
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come to lay dowa the other flies taken in the month 
of May; I will here give you every particular con- 
cerning it. He comes on the water the twentieth 
of that month, and is taken all day long but beſt from 
two to four in the evening, and kills moſt fiſh from 
the end of May to the ninth of June. 


» 


How to dye the Mallard's feather yellow. 


Take the root of a Barbary tree, and ſhave it, and 
put to it woody vi/s, with as much alum as a walnut, 
and boil your feathers in it with rain water, and they 
will be of a fine yellow, or get a little weld and rocou, 
and boil your feathers with them, and it will anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe. 


CHAP. 
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Ca AP, 


The Names, and the beſt Manner of dubbing the diffe- 
rent Artificial Flies which are generally known, and 
will kill Fiſh on any Water, from the Month cf 
March, to the End of September, 


1 SHALL begin fly fiſhing with the month of 
A March, that being ſoon enough to throw a fly 
on the water, nay, in ſome years is too ſoon owing 
to the backwardneſs of the ſeaſon. The inclemency 
of the weather before that time renders the attempt 
Not only unpleaſant, but fruitleſs to endeavour to take 
fiſh with the fly; and the riſk a man runs of im- 
pairing his health ſtanding by the water ſide before 
the weather is mild and temperate forms an objection 
more ſtrongly againſt it. Let an angler be ever ſo 
fond of fly fiſhing he will certainly have enough, per- 
haps a ſatiety, between the months of March and 
September ; beſides the mind of man is fond of va- 
riety, and there are amuſements of the field very 
pleaſant and conducive to health ; for I myſelf am 
entirely of Terence's opinion, that 


Ad prim? in vita eſſe utile, ut nequid nimis. 


MARCH 
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THE PALMERS. 
1. The Dark Brown. 
2. The Great Mhirling Dun. 
3. The Early Bright Brown. 
4. The Thorn, or Hawthorn Tree Fly. 
5. The Blue Dun. 
6. The Little Black Cnat. 
7. The late Bright Brown. 


© >> = —— ——. — 


1. Dubbed with the brown hair off the flank of a 


brended cow, and the grey feather of a drake for 


wings, 


2. Dubbed with the fur from the bottom of aſquirrel's 
tail, and the wings off the grey feather of a drake. 
Or, dubbed with ſquirrel's fur, mixed with about a 
ſixth part of fine hog's down, the wing's of a 20 
orange colour, taken from the quill-feather off a 
ruddy hen, the head to be faſtened with aſh coloured 
lik, and a red unbarbed cock's hackle, may be 
wraped 
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wraped under the wings, and a turn or two lower 
towards his tail. This is a very killing fly, and is 
taken beſt late in the evening of a bluſtering warm day. 


3. Dubbed with the brown hair off a ſpaniel taken 
from behind the ear, or with that off a red cow's 
flank, the wings the grey feather of a wild drake, 


4. Dubbed with ſeal's fur dyed a perfect black, 
mixed with a little Jabella coloured mohair, the body 


made ſmall, and the wings off a bright mallard's 
feather. A killing fly. 


5. Dubbed with the down combed from the ne:k 
of a black grey-hound, or the roots of a fox-cub's 
tail, mixed with a little blue violet worſted upon a 
hook, the ſize No. g. the wings off the pale part of 
a ſtarling's feather. This fly is a great killer, and is 
taken from eight tc eleven and from one to three. 


6. Dubbed with black mohair upon a hook the 
ſize No. 9. and the wings the lighteſt part off a ſtar- 
ling's feather, 


7. Dubbed with the hair off a cow, or calve's hide, 
which has been dreſt in a ſkinner's lime-pit, if you 
hold it between your eyes and the ſun, it will appear 
of a bright gold, or amber colour, the wings feather 
of a brown hen, 
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PALMERS. 
1. The Dark Brown. 
2, The Violet Fly. 
3- The Little Whirling Dun 
4. The Yellow Dun. 
5. The Horſe-fieſh Fly. 
6. The ſmall Bright Brown, 


1, Dubbed on a ſmall hook No. 8, or 9, with 
brown ſeal's fur, or with brown ſpaniel's fur, that 
looks ruddy, by being expoſed to the weather, mix- 
ed with a little violet camlet, warp with yellow ſilk, 


and the wings off the grey feather of a mallard. XIII 
befl from eight to eleven. 


2. Dubbed with dark violet ſtuff, anda little dun 


bear's hair mixed with it; the wings, off the grey 


feather of a mallard. Kills very well from the jixth 
to the tenth of this month. | 


3- Dubbed with fox-cub down, aſh-coloured at 
e roots, next the ſkin; ribbed about with yellow 


{ilk 
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filk, the wings off a pale grey feather of a mallard. 
Or, dubbed with the ſame down, and a little ruddy 
brown mixed, warped with grey, or ruddy ſilk, a 
red hackle under the wings, which muſt be made 
from the feather of a land-rail, or ruddy brown 
chicken, which is better. This fly comes on the wa- 
ter the twelfth of this month, and is taken in the 
middle of the day all the month through, and in bluſter- 
ing weather to the end of June, 


4. Dubbed with Camel's hair, and martern's yel- 
low fur mixed together, or with a ſmall quantity of 
pale yellow crewel, mixed with fox-cub down from 
the tail, warped with yellow filk ; and the wings off 
a pale ſtarling's feather. This fiy is taken from tight 
to eleven, and from two to four. 


5. Dubbed with blue mohair, and with pink and 
red colour tammy mixed, a brown head, and light 
coloured wings. This fly is taken all the month two 
hours before ſun-ſet till twilight, 


6. Dubbed with ſpaniel's fur, the wings the lighteſt 


part off a ſtare's feather, Taken very well in a bright 
day and clear water. 


MAY, 
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PALMERS. 

The May-Flp. 

1. The Dun Cut. 

2. The Stone Fly. 
3. The Black May-fly. 
4+ The Little Yellow May -fly. 
5. The Grey Drake. 
6. The Camlet-fly. 

7. The Cow Dung-fiy. 


1. Dubbed with bear's hair of a browniſh colour, 
with a little blue and yellow mixed with it, the wings 
off a brown hen, and two horns at the head from 
the hairs off a ſquirrel's tail. Or, dubbed with bear's- 
cub tur, a little yellow and green cruel mixed with 

it, 
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it, warped with yellow, or green; wings off a land- 
quail. A great killer in the evening of a ſhowery 
day. 


2. Dubbed with dun bear's hair, mixed with a 
little brown and yellow camlet, ſo placed, that the 
fly may be more yellow on the belly, and towards 
the tail than any where elſe, place two, or three hairs 
off a black cat's beard: on the top of the hook, in the 
arming it, in ſuch a manner that they may be turned 
up when you warp on the dubbing and ſtand almoſt 
upright, and ſtart one from the other, rib the body 
with yellow ſilk, and make the wings very large off 
the dark grey feathers of a mallard. The hook No, 
3. This is a very great killer and comes on the wa- 
ter about the middle of April, and continues till the 
end of June; it is generally uſed in the fwift ftreams, 
but if there is a good wind ſtirring it will be taken 
in the deeps; it is taken but indifferently in the middle 
of the day, but excellently late and early. 


3. Dubbed with the ſtrands off a black oftrich's 
feather, ribbed with ſilver twiſt, and a black cock's 
hackle over all. A good killer, but not to be compared 
with the Green Drake, or Stone Fly. 


4. Dubbed with yellow camlet, or yellow mar- 
tern's fur, the wings off a mallard's feather dyed yel- 
low. This fly is to be made very ſmall, but exact- 
ly 1a the ſhape of the green drake, 


5. Dubbed with whitiſh hog's down, mixed with 
black ſpaniel's fur, ribbed with black ſilk; black 
cat's beard for the whiſks of the tail, and the 8 
off the black grey feather of a mallard. Or, Jvubbe 
with white oſtrich's feather ; the end of the b 4 
towards the tail of peacock's herl, warping Ol ail 


colour, with ſilver twiſt, and black hackle, and the 
wings 
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wings of a dark grey feather of a mallard. A very 


killing fly. eſpecially trwards an evening, when the 
fiſh are glutted with the green drake, 


6. Dubbed with dark brown ſhining camlet, rib- 
bed over with very (mall green ſilk, and the wings 
off the double grey feather of a mallard. It will kill 
ſmall fiſh, and continues till the end of June. 


7. Dubbed with light brown and yellow mixed, 
or dirty lemon coloured mohair, with the ſame co- 
loured hackle nnder the wings, which may be either 
made of the feather of a land-rail, or a dark grey 
feather of a mallard. 


The ſize of the hook No. 7, This fy is uſed in 
cold windy days. | 


H 2 JUNE. 
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J:-U"N 8. 


The PALMtRs. 


| | | 2. The Purple Gold Palmer. 


3. The Little Black Gnat. 


i" 4. The Brown Palmer. 
1 5. The Greater Red Spinner. 
|| 6. The Leſſer Red Spinner, 


I. Dubbed with brown and red camlet mixed ; 
the wings the pale part off a ſtarling's feather, 


2. Dubbed with purple mohair, ribbed with gold 
twilt, and a red cock's hackle over all. 


3. Dubbed 
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3. Dubbed with the black ſtrands off an oſtrich's 
feather, upon a hook the ſize No. 9. and the wings 
off the lighteſt part of a ſtarling's feather, 4 great 
killer after a ſhower of rain, eſpecially in an evening. 


4. Dubbed with light brown. ſeal's hair, warped 
with aſh coloured ilk, and a red hackle over all. 


5- Dubbed with ſeal's fur dyed red, and brown 
bear's hair mixed together, but there muſt be bear's 
hair ſufficient to make the body appear of a dulliſh 
red, ribbed with gold twiſt, the wings off a ſtare's 
feather ; ; and a red cock's hackle over the dubbing. 


The hook No. 7. This fly kills very well till the 
latter end of Auguſt from ſix o'clock till twilight upon 
a dark coloured water. 


6. Dubbed with the yellow off a ſpaniel, taken 


from behind the ear, ribbed with gold twiſt, a red 
hackle over all, and the wings off a ſtarling's feather. 
The hook No. 8, or 9. This fly kills exattly at the 
ſame time the other ſpinner does, but when the water 
s very clear. 


EE -: JULY. 
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The PALMERS. 


1. The Badger Fly. 

2. The Orange Fly. 

3. The Waſp Fly. 

4. The Black Palmer. 

5. The Black Silver Palmer. 
6. The July Dun. 


1. Dubbed with the ſoft brown fur off a badger's 
ſkin, warped with red ſilk, the wings off the dark 
grey feather of a mallard's feather ; the head mult be 
red. This fly is an excellent killer, and in ſome rivers 
is taken in March and April. 

2. Dub- 
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2. Dubbed with orange coloured wool; the wings 
off the feather of a black bird's wing. Or, dubbed 
with raw orange ſilk warped with ſilk of the ſame 
colour, ribbed with gold twiſt, and a black, or red 
hackle over all. This fly is taken in June when the 
Ma of is over, in hot gloomy weather, and till — 

end of this month. 


3. Dubbed with brown bear's hair, or the fur off 
a black cat's tail; ribbed with yellow ſilk; and the 
wings off the pale feather of a ſtare's wing. 


4. Dubbed with the herl off a copper-coloured 
peacock's feather, with a black cock's hackle over it, 


5. Dubbed the ſame as the Black Palmer; ribbed 
with ſilver twiſt, and black hackle over all. 


6. Dubbed with the down off a water mouſe, 
mixed with bluiſh dyed ſeal's fur; or, dubbed with 
the fur off a mole, mixed with a little Martern's fur ; 
warped with aſh-coloured filk ; the wings off the 
feather of a blue pigeon's wing. A good killer. The 
ſize of the hogk No. 9. 


AUGUST. 
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The PALMERS. 


1. The Late Ant Fly. 
2. The Fern Fly, 

3. The White Palmer. 
4. The Hearth Fly. 

5. The Pale Blue, 


6. The Harry Long Legs, 


1. Dubbed with the hair off a cow that is of a 
blackiſh brown ; warp ſome red in for the tag of his 


tail, the wings off the feather of a brown hen. An 
excellent killer. | 


2. Dubbed with the fur off a hare's neck of a fern 


colour ; the wings off a darkiſh grey feather off a 
mallard's. 


3. Dub - 
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3. Dubbed with the white herl off a Peacock's fea- 
ther, and a white hackle over all. 


4. Dubbed with the wool off an aged black ewe, 
mixed with ſome grey colt's hair; the wings off 
thoſe of a ſtarlings. 


5. Dubbed with very light blue fur, mixed with 
a little yellow martern's fur, and a blue hackle over 
all; the wings off the feather of a blue pidgeon. 
A very killing fly from ten in the morning, till three in 
the evening. The hook No. 3. 


6. Dubbed with darkiſh bear's hair, mixed with a 
little blue wool, and a brown hackle over all. Or 
dubbed with lightiſh bear's hair mixed with a few 
hairs of light blue mohair, and a little fox-cub-down 
warped with light grey or pale blue filk, and a dun- 
niſh hackle over all; the head made large. Taken 
chief in a cloudy windy day. The hack No. 5. 


SE P- 
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SEPTEMBER. 


ThePALMERS 


1. The Peacock Hackle. 
2. The Camel Brown. 

3- The Late Badger, 
4. The September's Dun. 


1. Dubbed with peacock's ruddy herl ; warped 
with green ſilk, and a red cock's hackle over all, 


2. Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the lime of 
an old wall; warped with red ſilk, and the wings off 
the darkiſh grey feather of a mallard's. 


3- Dubbed with the fur off a black badger's ſkin, 


mixed with the ſofteſt yellow down off a ſanded hog, 
| an 
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and the wings oft the feather of a dark grey mal- 
lard's. 


4. Dubbed with the down off a mouſe; warp 
with ſad aſh-coloured ſilk, and the wings off the dark 
ol oured feather of a ſtare's. The hook No. 9. 


I have given the reader Forty-ſeven of the beſt 
flies uſed in fy-fihing, and what are generally known 
with the beſt methods of 4ubbing them; and which 
if he pays attention to, aad makes his exceptions 


with judgment, he may in time become to be an ex- 
cellent fly-fiſher. 


As it cannot be expected that a man ignorant of 
painting, can point out the beauties, or defects of 
a picture, neither can a tyre in Ny-iiſhing be ſup - 
poſed to make a proper ſelection from a liſt of flies, 
of choſe that are the beſt calculated tor that purpoſe; 
therefore upon that ſuppoſition, and that he may 
meet wit no impediments, to obltruct his progreſs 
in the attaining that pleaſing art, I will give him 
a ſelection ot the beſt flics from thoſe I have ſet 
down for his uſe, which it he dubbs after the di- 
rectious given, and makes proper deviations accord- 
ing to the water he fiſhes in, will undoubtedly kill 
filh in any part of England, or Wales, viz, 


4. The 


| 
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4. The PALMERS. 
5. Great Dun. 


6. Dark Brown, 


7. Early Bright Brown, 
8. Late ditto. 
9. Black Gnat, 
10, Yellow Dun. 
11. Great Whirling Dun. 
12. Little ditto. 
13. Dun Cut, 
14. May Fly. 
15. Grey Drake. 
16. Camlet Fly. 


17. Cow Dung Fly. 


18. Little Ant Fly, 
19. Badger Fly. 
20. Fern Fly. 


21. Stone Ty, 
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N. B. There are two /almon flies, which are the 
principal ones, called the Dragon and kings-fi/her, 
about two inches long, which may be made according 
to fancy, but of the moſt gaudy feathers there are, 
eſpecially the peacock's, for they will riſe at any thing 
gaudy, and where they are plenty, at Trout flies. 


There are likewiſe two Moths which I have omitted, 
great killers about twilight in a ſerene evening, and 
the humble bee a famous chub killer any time of the 
day. They are dubbed in the following manner: 
The brown moth ; the wings off the feather of a brown 
owl ; dubbed with light mohair, with a dark grizzle 
cock's hackle for the legs; and a red head. The 
white moth ; dubbed with the white ſtrands off an 
oſtrich's feather ; wings off the feather of a white 
pigeon's wing ; a white hackle for the legs and a black 
head. The hooks for both No. &. 


The humble bee : dubbed with black ſpaniel's fur : 
a black cock's hackle over that; the tag of the tail to 
be of a deep orange colour, and the wings oft the 
teather of a crow's wing. 7 he hook No. 2. 


1 CEA. 
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CHAP. Iv, 


The belt rules for artificial Fly fiſbings 


JT is the beſt fiſhing in a river ſomewhat diſturbed 
with rain; or in a cloudy day, when the waters 
are moved with a gentle breeze : the ſouth and welt 
winds are the beſt ; and if the wind blows high, yet 
not ſo, but that you may conveniently guide your 
tackle, the fiſh will riſe in the ſtill deeps ; but if there 
is little wind tiring, the beſt angling is ia ſwift 
ftreams, 


In caſting your line do it always before you, and in 
ſuch a manner that the fly may fall firſt on the water, 
and as little of your line with it as poſſible; but it 
the wind is high, you will then be forced to drown 2 
good part of it, that you may keep the fly on the Wa- 
ter; and endeavour as much as you can to have the 


wind at your back, and the ſun in your face; 0 
the 
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the windings of the river will frequently render that 
impracticable. | 


When you throw your line, wave the rod in a fmall 
cireumference round your head, and never make a 
return of it before it has had it's full ſcope; for if 
you do the fly will ſnap off, 


Altho' when you angle the day is cloudy and windy, 
and the water thick, you muſt keep the fly in con- 
tinuil motion; otherwiſe the iſh will diſcern the 
deceit, 


„Upon the curling ſurface let it glide, 
« With nat'ral motion from your hand ſupply d, 
« Apainft the ſtream now geatly let it play, 
« Now in the rapid eddy roll away. 


Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unleſs the 
riyer is encumbered with wood; and always ſtand as 
far off the bank as the length of your line will permir, 
when you caſt the fly to the contrary fide; but if the 
wind blows fo that you muſt throw your line on the 
ſame ſide you are on, ſtand on the very brink of the 
river, and caſt your fly at the utmoſt length of the 


rod and line, up or down the ſtream as the wind 
lerves, 


You muſt have a quick ſharp eye, and active hand, 
to ſtrike directly a filth riſes; or elſe finding the miſ- 
take he will ſpew out the hook. 


Small light coloured flies are for clear waters, and 


clear atmoſpheres ; large dark coloured flies when 
Vice verſa. 


12 When 
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When after rain the water becomes browniſh, an 
orange coloured fly is taken greedily. 


When fiſh riſe at the fly very often, and yet never 
take it, you may conclude that it is not what they like; 
therefore change it for one they do. 


When you fee a fiſh riſe, throw your fly beyond 
him, and draw it gently over the place where he roſe; 
and if it is a proper fly for the ſeaſon, and you caſt 
it with a nicety, the fiſh is your own. 


When you angle in ſlow running rivers, or ſtill - } 


places with an artificial fy, caſt it acroſs the water, 
and let it fink a little in the water, and then draw 
it gently over to you again, letting the current carry 
it Nowly down; this is the beſt way for ſlow 
waters, but for quick ones, your fly muſt always 
ſwim on the top, under the continual inſpection of 
your eyes, which ought for this kind of angling to 
be as ſharp as the baſeliſt's, | 


J ſhall now conclude theſe rules by giving the 
reader a. paſſage relating to artificial fly fiſhing, (with 
the alteration only of two or three monoſyllables) 
from the SHring of that elegant and natural deſcrip- 
tive poet Mr. Thom/on, which cannot fail of contri- 
buting as well to his amuſement, as inſtruction. 


Soon as the firſt foul torrent of brooks, 

Swell'd with the vernal rains, is ebb'd away, 
And, whit'ning, down their moſſy- tinctur'd ſtream 
Deſcends the billowy foam, then is the time, 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile, 


To tempt the trout, The well · diſſembled fly. 
| The 
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The rod fine tap' ring with elaſtic ſpring, 
Snatch'd from the hoary ſteed the floating line, 
And all thy flender wat'ry ſtores prepare; 

But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worm, 
Convulſive, twiſt in agonizing folds, 

Which, by rapacious hunger ſwallow'd deep; 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breaſt 
Of the weak helpleſs uncomplaining wretch, 
Harſh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
When with his lively ray the potent ſun 

Has pierc'd the ſtreams, and rous'd the finny race, 
Then, iſſuing chearful, to thy ſport repair; 
Chief ſhonld the weſtern breezes curling play, 
And light o'er ether bear the ſhadowy clouds. 
High to their fount, this day, amid the hills 
And woodlends warbling round, trace up the brooks; 
The next purſue their rocky-channel'd maze 
Down to the river, in whoſe ample wave 

Their little naiads love to ſport at large. 

Juſt in the dubious point where with the pool 
Is mix'd the trembling ſtream, or where it boils 
Around the ſtone, or from the hollow bank 
Reverted plays in undujating flow, 

There throw, nice judging, the deluſive fly, 
And as you lead it round in artful curve, 

With eye attentive mark the ſpringing game. 

un Straight as above the ſurface of the flood 

They wanton riſe, or urg'd by hunger leap, 
Then fix with gentle twitch the barb'd hook ; 


2 Some 
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Some lightly toſſing to the graſſy bank, 

And to the ſhelving ſhore ſlow-dragging ſome, 
With various hand, proportion'd to their force, 
If yet too young, and eaſily deceiv'd, 

A worthleſs prey ſcarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the ſhort ſpace 
He has enjoy'd the vital light of Heav'n, 

Soft diſengage, and back into the ſtream 

The ſpeckled captive throw : but ſhould you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. 

Long time he, following cautious, ſcans the fly, 
And oft' attempts to ſeize it, but as oft' 

The dimpl'd water ſpeaks his jealous fear: 

At laſt while haply o'er the ſhaded ſun 

Paſſes a cloud, he deſperate takes the death 
Witt ſullen plunge : at once he darts along, 
Deep ſtruck, and runs out all the lengthen'd line, 
Then ſeeks the fartheſt ooze, the ſhelt'ring weed, 
The cavern'd bank, his old ſecure abode, 

And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand 
That feels him ſtill, yet to his furious courſe 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Acroſs the ſtream, exhauſt his idle rage, 

Till floating broad upon his breathleſs ſide, 
And to his fate abandon'd, to the ſhore 

You gaily drag your unreſiſting prize. 


CHAF. 
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HAHN. V. 


F the principal Rivers in England, and particularly 
a of the Thames, 


4 Bows rivers in England are ſaid, by Dr. Heylin, to 
be three hundred and twenty- five, though others 
increaſe their number to four hundred and fifty. It 
would be ſuperfluous here to treat particularly of their 
diverſities, their ſituations, their diſtance and remote- 
neſs from each other, their nearneſs or vicinity to the 
ſea, the qualities of their water, and the various ſpe- 
cies of fiſh they contain. Thoſe that have a more 
immediate intercourſe with the ſea, participate of its 
influences, and have the ſame viciſſitudes, the ſame 
fluxes and refluxes, the ſame ſalt water, and the ſame 


fort of fiſh which frequent thoſe ſeas where they diſ- 


embogue 


1 
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embogue themſelves. The mouths of rivers are too 
deep to be fathomed by the cordage of a line; but 
more inland, and farther diſtant from the common 
receptacle of waters, the rivers are moſt proper for the 
angler's diverſion. 


The principal rivers in England are the Thames, Se- 
vern, Trent, Tine, Tweed, Medway, Tees, Dove, 
Iſis, Tame, Willey, Avon, Lea, Trevel, Lon, Nen, 
Welland, Darwent, Calder, Wharf, Nid, Don, Swale, 
Hull, Ouſe, and Are. The rivers in Wales are 
reckoned above two hundred, the principal of which 
are the Dee, Wye, Conwy, Tivy, Chedlayday, Chud, 
N, Tovy, Taff, and Dovy. 


As the maps will give a better proſpect of theſe 
than any enumeration of them can do, let every 
angler have a large one of England, or at leaſt of the 
particular county where he uſually angles, and there- 
in he may with delight obſerve the ſpring head, ſite, 
diſtance, various paſſages, windings, turnings, and. 
confluxes of each particular river, with what towns, 
caſtles, churches, gentlemens ſeats, and places of 
note are on or near the banks; making as he angles 
remarks proper to the nature of each, The ſix prin- 
cipal rivers are as follow : 


1. The Thames, compounded of two rivers, Tame 
and Js. The Tame riſes in Bucks, beyond Tame in 
Oxfordſhire, and the latter in Coltfwsld-hills, near 
Cirenceſter in Glouceſter fbire. They meet together 
about Dorche/ter in Oxfordſhire, and thence run unit- 
ed betwixt that county and Bucks, apd between Buck- 
inghamſhire, Middleſex and Ee on the one fide, and 
Surry and Kent on the other, wedding itfelf to the 
Kentiſh Medway in the very jaws of the ocean. This 
river is {aid to feel the violence and benefit of 2 
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ſca more than any other river in Europe, ebbing and 
flowing twice a day, more than ſixty miles. Sir 
John Denham has given ſo grand a deſcription of the 
Thames in his Cooper's Hill, that I think the inſertion 
of ſome part, cannot prove unacceptable to the 
Reader. 


My eye deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays: 
Thames! the moſt lov'd of all the ocean's ſons 
By his old Sire, to his embraces runs, 
Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity; 
Tho” with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold : 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t'eyplore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore ; 
O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th* enſuing ſpring; 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mother's which their infants overlay; 
Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 
Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations ſpoil 
The mowers hopes, nor mock the ploughman's 
toil ; 
But god-like his unweary'd bounty flows ; 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 


But free and common as the ſea or wind ; 
When 
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When he, to. boaſt or to diſperſe his ſtores, 
Full of the tribute of his grateful ſtores, 
Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 
Brings home to us, and makes both. Indies ours; 
Finds wealth where? tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſerts, woods in cities, plants. 
So that to us no thing, no place, is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 


2. The ſecond river of note is the Severn, which 
has its beginning in Plnilimmon- Hill in Montgomery- 
ſhire, and its end ſeven miles from Briftol ; waſhing 
in that ſpace the walls of Shrewſbury, NMorcęſter, Glou- 
ce/ter, and divers other places and palaces of note. It 
receives greater rivers, and is farther navigable than 
the Thames, but does not equal it for the quantity and 
variety of fiſh. 


3. The Trent (ſo called on account of the thirty 
different kinds of fiſh which are found in it, or be- 
cauſe it receives thirty ſmall rivers) has its fountain in 
Stafford/bire, and gliding through the counties of 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Leiceſter, and York, augments 
the turbulent current of the Humber, the moſt vio- 
lent ſtream of all the iſle. The Humber is not 4 
diſtia&t river, becauſe it has not a fpring-head of its 
own, but is rather the mouth or æſtuarium of divers 
rivers meeting together; among which, beſides the 
Trent, are the Darwent and Ouſe. 


4. The Medway, a Kentiſh river, falling into the 
ſea together with the Thames, and famous for har: 
bouring the royal navy. 


* * — 
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5. The Tweed, the north eaſt boundary of Eng- 
land, on whoſe banks is ſeated the ſtrong and almoſt 
impregnable town of Berwick, 


6. The Tine, famous for Newcaſtle and its inex- 
hauſtible coal pits. Theſe, and the reſt of principal 
_ are thus deſcribed in one of Mr. Drayton's 
onnets. 


I. 


The flood's queen Thames, for ſhips and ſwans is 
crown'd, | 
And ſtately Severn for her ſhore is prais'd ; 
The cryſtal Trent for fords and fiſh renown'd, 
And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is rais'd : 


II. 


Carlegion Cheſter vaunts her holy Dee; 
York many wonders of her Ouſe can tell: 
The Peak her Dove, whoſe banks ſo fertile be, 
And Kent will ſay her Medway doth excel. 
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III. 


Cotſwold commands her Iſis to the Tame; 

Our northern borders boaſt of Tweed's fair flood 
Our weſtern parts extol their Willy's fame, 

And the old Lea brags of the Daniſh blood. 


But let me return to the Thames, of which, and 
the rivers that fall into it, I ſhall treat ſomewhat 
particularly, as they are more the ſeat for the di- 
verſion of angling than any others. The higher an 
angler goes up the Thames, if within about forty 
miles, the more ſport, and the greater variety of fiſh 
he will meet with; but as few Londoner's go fo far 
from home, I ſhall mention the belt places for 
Thames angling from London Bridge to Chelſea. 


But before I proceed any farther on this ſubject, 
it will be neceſſary to lay down ſome rules which the 
angler mult attend to. 


If the air is cold and raw, the wind high, the wa- 
ter rough, or if the weather is wet, it is totally uſe- 
leſs to angle in the Thames, 


But when the ſky is ſerene, the air temperate, and 
me water ſmooth, ſucceſs will attend you. 


The 
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The proper hours for angling, are from the time 
that the tide is half ebbed, to within two hours of 
high water, provided the land floods do not come 
down. 


Always pitch your boat under the wind; that is, 
if the wind be in the fouth, then keep on the Surry 
(hore; if north, on the Lande ſide. 


The beſt places for pitching a boat to angle in the 
Thames, are about one hundred and fifty yards from 
York Stairs; the Savoy, Somerſet- Houſe, Darſet Stairs, 
Black-Friars Stairs ; the Dung-Wharf near Water- 
Lane, Trig Stairs and Eſſex Stairs, On Surry ſide, 
Falcon Stairs; Barge Houſes ; Cuper's vulgo Cupid's 
Stairs ; the Windmill and Lambeth, 


When you go to angle at Che//ea, on a calm fair 
day, the wind being in a right corner, pitch your boat 
moſt oppoſite to the church, and angle in ſix, or ſeven 
feet water, where, as well as at Batterſca Bridge, you 
will meet with plenty of reach and dace. 

Mortlake Deeps is the next place where reach prin» 
cipally reſort, when the weeds are rotten; and here 
are good carp very often taken. 


From the ſides of the Ait's oppoſite to Brentford, 
Neworth and Twickenham, there is very good angling 


for roach, dace, gudgeons and perch ; very often you 
will meet with 7rout and carp. 


Teddington Banks are remarkable for good gudgeons, 
roach, &C. 


King ftin-wick and King ſton, are famous for barbel, 
roach aud dace, 
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At Hampton and Sunbury there is good angling for 
barbel, reach, dace, chub, gudgeons and ſheggers : and 
from the Ait's, for trout and large perch. 


Walton Deeps and Shepperton Pool abound with large 
barbel and dace. 


At and about Mindſor is a vaſt variety of all ſorts of 
fiſh; but if a man be found angling in another's wa. 
ter, (without leave) he is fined very high by the court 
of that town, if he only catches a ſingle gudgeon, &c. 


Of the rivers that empty themſelves into the 
Thames, and of others which are not far from it, L 
ſhall begin with thoſe on the north-ſide. 


1. 1/erd-river, the upper part of which abounds 
with roach, dace, and ſome perch, but between ford and 
the Thames, eſpecially about three miles from the town, 
there is þike. 


2. Noodford- river, ſtored with perch, chub, roach, 
and dace. 


3. Stratford. river, affords the angler good diver- 
ſion for roach, dace, chub, perch, &c. 


4. Bow:-river, having the ſame fiſh in it, as the 
Stratford- river. 


5. Hackney-river, having plently of large barbe!, 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels and lampreys. In this 
river the barbel;, cels and gudgeon are very fine. 


6. Waltham-river, beſides large barbel, chub, roach, 
dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good ſtore of fine pike, and 


ſome carp. | The 
| 7. The 
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7. The New-river, pretty well ſtored with chub, 
| roach, dace, gudgeon, and ecls, | 


8. Brentford river, à good one formerly, but now 


much abufed by poachers; but the angler may meet 
with ſome chub, roach, dace ,and perch. 


g. Hounſlow-river, well ſtored with roach, dace, 
perch, pike, and gudgeon. 


The power-mill tail, near Houn ſſou, is a very good 
place for angling. 


10. Colne-river, abounding with chub, roach, dace, 
perch, and pike. 


11. Uxbridge-river, excellent for its large and 
fat Zrouts ; but as the water is rented, not only leave 
muſt be obtained to angle in it; but yon muſt pay 


ſo much per pound for what you kill. Denham, near 
Uxbridge, is a very famous place, 6 


Having now done with the north-ſide, I proceed 
to the ſouth of the Thames, 


1. Deßt ford river, now very much decayed, and 
has but a few fiſh ia it, as reach, dace, and founders ; 
though by chance you meet with a trout. 


2. Lewiſham-river, in which are ſome good trouts, 
large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and dace. 


3. Wandſworth-river, well ſtored with gudgeons, 
dace, flounders, perch, pike, and ſome carp and zrouts : 
rery large ſilver eels are often taken here. 


4. Mite ham · river, its principal fiſh are trouts. 


3, Martin- river, for trouts alſo, 6. Car- 
| 9 
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6. Carſbalton- river, abounding with zrouts and 
other white fiſh, 


7. Moulſey-river, yielding perch, jack, roach, dace, 
chub, gudgeons, ſome flaunders, a few trouts, and barbel. 


8. Eßber. river, good for jacks, perch, chub, roach, 
dace, gudgeons, eels, flounders, barbels, and trouts. 


9. Cobham-river, ſtored with plenty of good frouts, 
fat and large, as alſo dace, perch, chubs, jacks, and 
gudgens. ; 


10. Weybridge-river, affording good diverſion for 
carp, ſome of which weigh eight or nine pounds; 
allo jack, roach, dace, founders, popes, large bleak bar- 
bel and gudgeons, | 


11. Byfleet-river, wherein are very large pikes, jacks, 
and tench ; perch, of eighteen inches long; good carp, 
I: :ge flounders, bream, roach, da, gudgeons, popes, 
large chub, aud eels. 


| I ſhall now conclude this Treatiſe, likewiſe the ac- 

count of the Thames, and the principal rivers that fall 

into and compoſe it, with the following beautiful 
lines of Mr. Pope. 


Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Thame ; 
The Kennet ſwift, for filver eels renown'd ; 
The Lodden flow, with vendant alders craw'd ; 
Cole, whoſe dark ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands lave ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
I he blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 
Ihe gulfy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears ; 
And ſullen Mole, that hides his divipg flood; 
+ "TN And filent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 
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